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Leicester, on Thursday, the 2nd of July, 1818, at the 
Triennial Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. To 
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Arr If. The Calvinistic Clergy defended, and the Doe- 
trines of Calvin maintained ; in'a Letter to the Rev, James 
Beresford, A.M. Rector of Kibworth, occasioned by his 
Sermon preached in St. Martin's Church, at the Bishop's 
late Visitation, and printed at the Request of the Bishop 
and Clergy. By Edonsd Thomas Vaughan, A.M. Vicar 
fou Martin's and All Saints, and Rector of Foston, 

icestershire, Svo, 253 pp. Hatchard. 1818. 


Mr. Bersusrorn’s Discourse is published under circum- 
stances, which, independent of its merit as a composition, 
seem to give it a claim upon our immediate attention, It 
was printed at the request of the Bishop and the Clergy, 
before whom it was delivered ; and yet it is accompanied into 
the world by a voluminous denial of its claim to that dis- 
tinguished honour; nay, it appears, that this claim was dis- 
puted at the moment when the honour was bestowed ; and 
that, in defiance, as if should seem, of the common decorums 
of society, and in disregard of all respect for the high quarter, 
from whence the proposal came, the vote was made a subject 
of debate and division even in the preacher's presence, _ 
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We collect from the Letter, which Mr. Vaughan has 
thonght proper to address to Mr. Beresford on this occasion, 
that, when the venerable Diocesan proposed that the thanks 
of the assembled Clergy should be given to the Preacher for 
his excellent Sermon, and that he should be requested to print 
it, Mr. Vaughan was not deterred by the general approbation 
with which the proposition was received, from protesting 
against it. He, it seems, thought that the sermon ought not 
to be printed, and that no thanks were due to the preacher; 
and he takes some credit to himself for the boldness with 
which he avowed his opinion. In what manner he stated his 
reasons for so thinking and acting, those who were present at 
this extraordinary scene best know: for his own sake, we 
would willingly hope, that he then spoke in a better spirit 
than he has since written on the subject; but, if the reports 
which have reached us may be credited, it would seem that 
intemperate zeal can occasionally extinguish good manners, as 
well as sound judgment, | 

Mr, Vanghan, indeed, allows, that he did not perform his 
“ ungracious” task ‘* very felicitously ;” and the event-proved 
that he performed it unsuccessfully ; for the origmal vote was 
carried by acclamation, and the feeble resistance of Mr. V. 
and “‘ afew (we believe three) others,” only served to shew 
more clearly, that, in the opinion of an overwhelming majo- 
rity of his assembled brethren, Mr. Beresford fully deserved 
the compliment, which the proposal of bis Diocesan had con- 
veyed. : 

Mr. Vaughan conceives, that all votes of thanks upon these 
eccasions would be better spared; his mind is strangely 
troubled with apprehensions, that the anticipation of such @ 
reward, may possibly tempt even Bishops ‘* to woo the popular 
breeze of the majority, rather than the more solid and worthy 
approbation of the few ;” while he is afraid, that, on the part 
of the preacher, it has operated, ‘* in many instances, to sup- 
press an useful hmt, and neutralize a decisive argument; 
whilst, im others, it has given a trumpet tongue to sarcasm, 
inuendo, and invective.” Letter, p. 12. 

We cannot presume to know what experience Mr. V. may 
have had, of the bad effects preduced in other meetings, 
where votes of thanks, often conceived in terms of the most 
offensive adulation, appear to constitute the most important 
business of the day; but the * sarcasm and inuendo” con- 
veyed in this short sentence, we will venture to repel with 
scorn, If Mr. Vaughan knows a Bishop, who, upon s9 
solemn an occasion, could be thus tempted to swerve from his 
duty, We do not; and we should be as much disgusted by such 
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an instance, could it be produced, as we now are by the supposi- 
tion in which he haschosen to indulge, that it is an evil of proba- 
ble occurrence. Weare as little disposed to admit, that such 
a motive would operate injuriously upon the mind of the 
preacher, as on that of his Bishop ; and we cannot but wonder 
ut the spirit which leads Mr. Vaughan to cast such unmerited 
reflections on the body to which he belongs, because he thinks 
himself aggrieved by the conduct of one individual among its 
. members. 

But it is the part of an angry man to scatter his blows at 
random; he will ‘‘ shoot his arrow o'er the house,” even at 
the risk of hurting his brother, instead of his enemy; and 
therefore we are not surprised, that, in the present instance, 
the censure is so notoriously misapplied. It is quite evident, 
that no wish to hear ‘‘ Print, Print, from all corners of the 
room,” inflaenced the tone of Mr. Beresford’s discourse, or in- 
duced him to chuse a subject to which all parties might listen 
without offence. Knowing that, on one particular topic, a 
difference of opinion craton among those who were to S his 
auditors, he selected that topic for his sermon; and, although 
many may doubt the propriety of his choice, all, we conceive, 
will admit that he has treated the subject fearlessly and de- 
cidedly ; that he has suppressed no hint, which he could ima- 
gine useful ; neutralized no argument, which he thought would 
serve his purpose. How far his performance of the task he had 
undertaken, merited the approving testimony it received, the 
public will now be saniien to judge; and the result we doubt 
uot will prove, that Mr. Vaughan has not been more ‘‘ felicitous” 
in his printed attempt to give, what he calls, “‘ a better tone 
to our visitation sermons,” than he was in his opposition to 
the motion made from the chair at the visitation dinner, 
‘ filled as it was by his venerable and kindly-mannered 
Diocesan.” Letter, p. 11. | 

Mr. Beresford has taken his text from Luke ii. 14. which 
he considers to be specially descriptive 


* Of the work of our Heavenly Master, then descending upon 
earth ;” but descriptive also, “ (though with infinite disparity be- 
tween the agents) of the same work, which, en his return to 
Heaven, he commanded to be carried on by the Apostolic Minis- 
ters. of his religion, and by other ministers, appointed to succeed 
them, in a perpetual and orderly succession.’ P, 8 


Assuming then, that it is incumbent upon all Christian 
Ministers, to give ‘‘ Glory to God,” by cultivating ‘ Peace 
aud good will towards Men;” and that this duty is urgently 
and awfully required of the Clergy of the Church of England, 
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as a body of religious instructors, united, not only under ong 
head, but also, under the government of one Church ; he pro- 
ceeds to ask, whether they can truly profess themselves to be 
thus united, unless they exactly agree in opinion as to the 
scriptural mode of performing this duty! For, he argues, they 


* Whose opinions, even on the most essential points of Chris. 
tianity, are directly opposed to those of the rest, have at least a 
dubious claim to be acknowledged, either as members of one body, 
under one head, or as “* members one of another,” or as united 
members of the same Church, of that indivisible Church, whose 


rule and doctrine, at their entrance upon the sacred ministry, they 
all solemnly vowed to obey.” P. 11. 


The legitimate sons of the National Church are undoubt- 
edly, as he contends, those only, who conform to that exact 
standard of Christian faith which she has set up. (P. 13.) 

Thus far he anticipates no objection to his positions: but 
the important question still remains to be discussed ; namely, 
‘“* Who are to be considered as the true members of Christ's 
body, and of England’s Established Church, and who as the 
false?” P. 13. 

With a view to the discussion of this question, as far as 
relates to the leading principles of one class of ordained mem- 
bers of our Church, whom Mr. Berestord considers as depart- 
ing from her faith, and from the rule of Holy Scripture, he 
gues on 


“ To enquire, with, what degree of adhereace, either to Scrip- 
ture, or to the Church of England, they preceed, who, professing 
unimpeachable fidelity to both, do yet withdraw themselves from 
the large majority of their brethren, by embracing, and zealously 
supporting, the opinions of Calvin?” 


In order to bring this, sulject fully before his audience, he 
delineates the characterishe peculiarities of Calvin's doctrme, 
vontrasting them, us he proceeds, with the general language 
of Scripture, and shewing that the particulary’ passages which 
are cited in their favour, do not, when fairly interpreted, bear 
upon the°question. He then concludes, with a strong appeal 
agailist a system, which he decides to be neither found in the 
Bible, nor maintained by the Church. 

As a specimen of Mr. Beresford'’s style and mauner, we 
shall first select the following commentary. upon the language 
of St. Peter, 2ud Epist. Chap.i, ver. 10, LL. 


“ ¢ Give diligence to make your calling and election sure; for, 
if ye do these things, ye shall never fall: for, so, an entrance shall 
be winistered to you abundantly, into the everlasting kingdom of 
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our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ Here, in the first place, we 
learn from the Apostle’s * General Epistle,’ that, to no individual, 
is his * lection’ already ‘ sure,’ or he would never have exhorted 
his readers to ‘ make’ it so, by the exertion of their own ‘ diligence.’ 
Nor less evident is the corollary from this proposition; viz. that 
what he thus represented as at that time morally contingent, can 
never have been previously, and positively doomed ; and thus, by a 
double consequence, it follows, that the Calvinistic understanding 
of the words, * Liection,”’ and, ‘ the Elect,’ js fandamentally false. 
In the second place, we have here apgstolical authority for another 
truth, which again the Calyinist denies; and of which, therefore, it 
is well that he be satisfied, ‘This truth is, that the ealvation of man 
is dependent, though under infinitely higher means, -huyatilfoit is, in 
some measure dependent, upon Aimse/f, For, what are the words? 
‘ If ye do these things, ye shall never fall:’ now, ‘ thes@Phittgs,’ as 
enumerated in the verses immediately preceding, are * ‘temperance, 
patience, brotherly kindness,’ and other virtues, which those to 
whom the Apostle writes, are exhorted to ‘ give their diligence’ in 
sit eg be und thus too, by the way, is the existence of human 
JSree-will, revelation established :.for what, I pray, can be’ the 
sort of * diligence’ required to be voluntarily‘ given,’ by beings 
who are totully without volition? Firmly established also, by a dif- 
ferent clause of the same sentence, is a third truth, disallowed b 
the adversary; viz. that our good works shall be rewarded with 
eternal happiness in Heaven: Do these things; Fou, so, an ens 
trance shall be ministered to you abundantly, into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” P. 34. 


Our next extract shall be of a different character: we have 
chosen it, because Mr. Vaughan has alluded to it more than 
once, in terms which are calculated to make an unwary reader 
linagine, that he had it in his power, if it were in his inclina- 
tion, to shew that Mr, Beresford’s opinions on the subject of 
eternal: pynishments were not orthodox. Of Mr. Vaughan’s 
attempts to insinuate a charge, which he dves not find it con- 
venient to endeavour to substantiate, we shall only say, that 
they come not with any peculiar grace from one, why com- 
plains so much of the calumnies otf bis opponent, 


“ In all my foregoing strictures upon ‘ Predestination,’ I have 
no further alluded to the eternity of fyture punishments, than was 
necessary in scrutinizing that doctrine, as contemplated by Calvin. 

_ Still regarding it in that view only, | am perfectly secure in saying, 
that God, tuk Goon, (for such is the attribute inclosed in His holy 
name), can neither be false nor cruel: yet, in the first place, cruel 
He must be, if, merely for his awn pleasure, He has predestinated 
any of His creatures to eternal torments: in the secpnd place, false 
He must be, if, after having thus doomed them for His pleasure, 
He has, yet, solemnly declared, of Himself, that He is Not WILLING 
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that any should perish, but that all should come to repentance, 
(2 Pet. iii. 9.): and, in the last place, both cruel and false, He must 
be, if, notwithstanding He had, from all eternity, excluded one di- 
vision of mankind from all hope, He still engages Himself to accept 
the Atonement of Christ, ‘ for the sins of the who/e world,’ still 
proclaims, that He will * give His Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him,’ and still has recorded His unqualified promise, that he that 
worketh righteousness is accepted with Him. 

“© We have found, then, that three of the moral attributes of 
God,—His Trurn, His Hottsxss, and His Mercy,—are utterly 
incompatible, or rather, (if I may revive an obsolete, but a better 
word) incompossible with ‘ Reprobation.’ .But, other divine attri- 
butes remain. 

«* Shall we find the above decree in His Wispom? Yes; if itbe 
consonant with infinite wisdom, to create, for the mere purpose of 
destroying ; to impose commands, with full knowledge that they 
cannot be obeyed; or to be liberal of promises, which ke who gave 
them, has made it impracticable even for himself to perform. I 
proceed, Is ‘ eternal Reprobation’ required by his Justice? Not 
unless it be required by his justice, that those whom he had con- 
demned, before he made them, and whom he afterwards compelled 
to disobey his own laws, should, finally, be summ oned before his 
tribunal, to receive a second sentence of everlasting damnation— 
for nothing! Shall we look for this ordination in His OMNipotENCE? 
* You may,’ says Calvin, ‘and there it will be found : in the display 
of God’s omnipotence, for the illustration of his glory, * Reproba- 
tion’ begins and ends.’ And in what does this display of divine 
omnipotence consist? In the triumph of one infinite attribute over 
other infinite attributes: for, grant it true, as T have brought light 
from heaven to shew it false, that an irreversible fiat of everlasting 
misery has been pronounced by the Almighty Father upon his 
unborn children; and this, without any consideraiion of their moral 
delinquency; grant, | say, for a moment, these unhallowed pre- 
mises, and what will be their conclusion ? That the omnipotence of 
God would have, indeed, a needless proof; but, that his absolute 
Wispom, his eternal TkutH, his immaculate HoLiness, and his 
inexhaustible Mrrey, each, and all at once, twee name and, the 
attribute together, would be no more.” P, 41. 


We are summoned to a labour of a very different nature, or 
we would with pleasure continue our extracts from this Dis- 
course, which, thorgh net always sufficiently guarded in its 
expressions, or accurate in its description of Calvin’s doc- 
trines, (we allude more particularly to some observations upon 
‘* tinal perseverance,” of which Mr. Vaughan has not failed to 
take advantage,) is yet, upon the whole, an interesting and 
animated composition. It was, perhaps, scarcely to be ex- 
pected, that a clear and satisfactory view of so miricate a 
question could be taken in a single sermon ; and, if, in some 
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instances, Mr. Beresford may appear to have attempted 
things rather beyond his strength, it may be attributed to his 
not being fully practised in the use of those powerful weapons, 
by which the sound principles he lias adopted have been 
already defended. 

We turn now to the bulk; Pamphlet, the wéya BiCruoy of 
Mr. Vaughan. He will, we trust, excuse us, if we decline 
entering into a regular analysis of its contents, or refutation 
of its positions ; for this would fead us into a controversial 
discussion, which we are neither inclined, nor, as we con- 
ceive, called upon to undertake. Our own opinions on this 
subject have already been long before the world ; and, while 
we conscientiously believe, with Mr. Beresford, that Calvinism 
is neither the doctrine of the Bible, nor of the Church of 
England, we shall take the liberty to assume, that this point 
has been already established, as far as reason and argument 
can establish any point, which its opponents are pre-deter- 
mined never to yield. There is that in the system of the 
Genevan Reformer, (we say it with no intention to impeach 
the integrity of any conscientious Calvinist,) which seems to 
obtund the judgment, and harden the heart against convic- 
tion. We do not say, that no thorough paced Calvinist ever 
was induced to renounce his opinions ; because, some few 
celebrated instances to the contrary are upon record; but we 
say, that they are exceptions to the rule; and that such, and 
so rare are the qualities, both of the head and heart, which 
must contribute to work such a change, that an attempt to 
convince a Calvinist of his errors, is of all undertakings the 
most hopeless. Nothing, however, we are sure, will tend so 
powerfully to check the growth of Calvinism in the Church of 
England, as a plain, unvarnished statement of its peculiarities, 
For, as has been well observed by the Bishop of Lincoln, 


“ It is, in its nature, so inconsistent with the attributes of God, 
60 contrary to the express declarations of Scripture, and so repug~ 
nant to the feelings of the human mind, that it seems only neces- 
sary to state the system simply and fully in all its parts and con- 
sequences, to ensure its rejection by every unprejudiced person. 
The modern advocates of this system are, indeed, so aware of its 
forbidding aspect, that they never bring it into open view by a 
plain statement of the doctrines which they really support; and 
rarely venture to quote from the writings, or appeal to the autho- 
rity of their master.”” (Refutation of Calvinism, p. 568.) 


Mr. Vaughan, therefore, in the heat of his anger, or his 
aeal, has, unintentionally rendered good service to the trath ; 
for, not even in the writings of Calvin himself, will the revolt- 
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ing characteristics of his system appear pourtrayed in stronger 
colours than in his pages. He glories, indéed, in Lolding 
that system to its utmost extent; he plunges fearlessly inte 
its most unfathomable depths, and darkest abysses; and 
dwells upon all its dreadful consequences with an exulting 
confidence in their truth and. certainty, which makes the 
humbler mind of the uninitiated shrink back dpon itself with 
loathing and horror. For instance ; after filling two pages of his 
pamphlet with passages taken from every part of the NewTes- 
tament, which he has fantastically dove-tailed together, without 
the smallest regard to their original meaning, or situation, 
and thus formed into something like a series of texts in proof 
of ‘* Reprobation ;” a doctrine, to which not one of them, 
when considered in connection with its context, gives the 


smallest support, Mr. Vaughan proceeds thas : 


“ Do I falsely represent the effect of this accumulated testi, 
mony, Sir, when I say it conveys irrefragable proof that it is the 
will of Gad, the purpose of God, the decree of God, and, if so, his 
everlasting will, his everlasting purpose, his everlasting decree, that 
there should be 4 lost people of mankind, as well as a saved one 
that to this will, purpose, and decree, as its ultimate source, their 
final destruetion is to be referred; and that God is the supreme 
artificer, mover, and conducter of the machine, by which the awful 
result is effected? If he smells a sweet savour of Christ in them that 
perish; if he teaches us that his saints shall rejoice and call on each: 
other to rejoice, in the last downfall of his enemies; if the disobe- 
dient are thereunto appointed; if the hardened are the hardened 
of his will; the slumbering, those to whom he has given sleep ; the 


. accursed, such as he has made in all respects complete for destruc- 


tion: if he, who has done all this, be an ETERNAL, UNCHANGE- 
ABLE One; if he, who brings this to pass, is ane that worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will ; what less conclusion, what 
other conclusion ean express the testimony of his word, than that in 
which I have dared to express it; ‘ the wicked perish by an ever- 
lasting decree of the Almighty.’ It is his will; not inconsistent, as 
we have seen, and shall see, with * be would not that any should 
perish,’ * he would not the death of a sinner,’ ‘God tempteth no 
man,’ ‘ ye will not come unto me that ye might have life;’ to 
magnify himself by turning the wicked into hell, and all the people 
that forget, despise, and defy him.’ P. 178. 


If there be any thing ambiguoys in this passage; if propo- 
sitions, which are in theinselyes objectionable, are so worded 
as to be capable of a less offensive interpretation ; and, on 
these accouats, some may doubt the real bearing of Mr. 
Vaughan’s language ; it is a doubt which he did not mean to 
raise, and of which he will scorn to take advantage; for be 
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gonsiders himself as standing upon such high ground of 
scriptural authority, that he Aisdains the least qualification 
of his doctrine, _ ‘ The Scripture,” says he, ‘* does not hesi- 
tate to declare God’s blinding, hardening, infatuating counsel, 
whereby he first stultifies those whom he means to destroy,” 
(p. 182.) We shall.not follow Mr. Vaughan through his 
minute description of the process by which the bopeless 
yictims of piedestinated reprobation vie, by degrees, prepared 
for their dreadful lot; but, that our readers may torm some 
idea of the intense pervevsity of the reasouing powers, which 
Calvinism seems almost invariably to engender, we request 
their attention to the following passage. Mr, Vaughan, it 
seems, finds himself pressed, rather inconventei.tly, by the 
explicit declarations of Scripture, that God wil/s not the ceath 
of a sinner; that he would have al/ men to be saved, and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth; that he is aot willing 
that any should perish, but that a@// shou!ld come to”repent- 
ance. He conceives, however, that any argument from such 
passages may be thus su¢cessfully combated, 





“ Unioubtedly there are simple elements in the divine mind, 
which make him: unwilling that any should perish; which would 
incline him to desire that all should repent and be saved: just as 
there aré elements in the sovereign’s mind, which make him unwil- 
ling to punish a traitor; and in the parent’s mind, to punish an 
offending child But does the sovereign universally pardon? Does 
the parent universally spare his rod? Even so, when the purpose 
of God-is regarded, in which the operation of many simple ele- 
ments, co-existent in the same mind, is combined: he cannot be 
said to will the salvatien of all men; to will that all should be 
brought to repentance; to will that no sinner should dic. For, if 
he did so will to purpose, to design, to decree, how comes it that any 
do perish? that any are without repentance? that any are not 
saved? It is plainly will and no will; that is, there are leadings 
and leanings iv his mind to the point and on the side of mercy ; 
but those leadings and leanings are counteracted and over-ruled ; 
his thule mind, his mind in action, is vgainst such exercise of 
mercy. Why, our own minds, Sir, will furnish us with an exhibi- 
tion of such conflicting qualities, which cause us to will and not’to 
will; and with an illustration of sich scriptural language as repre- 
sents it, every day and hour we live.” P. 109. 7% 


After such a specimen of Mr, Vaughan’'s reasoning powers, 
who will be surprised to fii:d him deciaring, that the state- 
ments he has undertaken to defend, (statements which include, 
as we have seen, the most unqualified assertion of the doctrine 
ef reprobation,) glorify God!! That Mr. Vaughan believes, 
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that he has established the truth of this position beyond the 
reach of controversy, we see no reason to doubt ; his con- 
fident, nay triumphant manner sufficiently testifies the sin- 
cerity of his convictions. We shall only take leave to sug- 
gest, that the state of mind which renders a man ay of 
such convictions, while it may justify us for not formally 
assailing them, will also, in t',e estimation of the candid and 
the charitable, furnish an apciogy for much matter of offence 
which this letter contains. 

It was doubtless natural, that Mr. Vaughan should feel 
some degree of irritation and annoyance, when his own pulpit 
was made the vehicle of an appeal, so forcible, and so im- 
passioned as Mr. Beresford’s, against the doctrines, which, 
from thence, he was, himself, in the habit of inculcating. Still, 
as any angry feelings, which might then have been excited, have 
now had full time to subside, it would have been well for his 
argument, as well as for himself, if he had written in a calmer 
mood, and remembered, that the advocate of Calvin’s opinions 
is not obliged to adopt, with them, the arrogance and bitter. 
ness of spirit which sullied the character of that extraordinary, 
and, in many respects, admirable, man. His cause would 
have lost no adherents by being maintained with moderation ; 
nor would he have suffered in the estimation of wise men of 
any persusaion, if he had treated his opponent as an honest 
man, @ gentleman, and a brother, by profession at least, though 
not in opinion. Much must he have deceived himself, if he 
did not perceive, that those ‘‘ controversial freedoms,” as he, 
degry may style them, in which, even in his exordium, be 

as indulged, are not quite compatible either with “ the 
decorum of good manners, or the sincere benevolence of a 
Christian,” on either of which he declares that he ‘ should 
be sorry to trespass,” (p. 7.) 

But we will not enlarge upon this ungrateful topick ; or, by 
producing specimens of Mr. Vaughan’s intemperance, give 
further circulation to the hasty and unbecoming language 
which we condemn. The time, we hope, will shortly come, 
when, though his sentiments respecting calvinistic doctrines 
may remain unchanged, be will be sorry for the tone and 
temper in which he has now pe.mitted himself to maintain 
them: and he will then, perbaps,. see the whole force and 
application of the following passage, from the writings of 
one, who was himself the very model of that meekness and 
forbearance which he strove to inculcate. 


“ Many specches there are of Job’s, whereby his wisdom and 
other virtues may appear; but the glory of an ingenious mind he 
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hath purchased by these words only: ‘ Behold, I will lay mine hand 
on my mouth ; I have spoken once, yet I will not therefore maintain 
argument ; yea, twice, huwbeit, for that cause further I will not pro- 
ceed.’ *’ (Hooker’s Pref. to Eccles. Polity.) 








Arr. I. The Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; or, Universal 
Dictionary of Knowledge, on an original Plan: contain- 


ing the twofold Advantage of a philosophical and an 
alphabetical Arrangement, Fenner. 181, 


We have long been of opinion, that Encyclopedias, as 
they are generally manufactured, are among the most useless 
books that are to be found in a modern library. They pro- 
fess, for instance, among other things, to be universal dic- 
tionaries of science; and yet no person who sits down to. the 
study of any particular branch of science, such as mathema- 
tics, chemistry, or astronomy, will ever think of having re- 
course to a volume of an Eacyclopedia, He will go at once 
to an original author of reputation, in whose works he may 
expect to find a fuller knowledge, and a better arrangement, 
than can be looked for in the perfunctory treatises of a dic- 
tionary. Besides, the scientific articles of an Encyclopedia, 
are usually a little ancient in their structure and materials ; 
and thus, so far frem containing the latest views and newest 
improvements on the subjects of which they treat, these 
extracts und abstracts are not unfrequently taken from books 
in which both author and bookseller have long ceased to 
claim any interest. Things are, indeed, a little changed for 
the better, in this respect, at the present juncture. Enter- 
prizing publishers are giving large sums of money to men of 
reputation, in literature and science, for original “articles on 
certain philosophic al topics, with the view of setting off their 
voluminous compilations ; and, accordingly, in onc or two of 
the most modern of these works, we have treatises of such 
excellence as goa great way to remove the stigma just men- 
tioned, = Still, notwithstanding every practicable improve- 
ment, an Encyclo pwdia will never be either a good school- 
book, or a substitute for a scientific library. Students will 
always go to the aecredited sources of knowledge to lay the 
foundation of their acquirements ; and those who are already 
learned, will endeavour to keep pace with the progress of the 
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human mind, by consulting the various publications in which 
unprovements or discoveries are recorded. 

t may be said, in reply, that the articles in question are 
not meant for men of science, but for the more general read- 
er, who may be induced to repair to them for instruction or 
amusement. It is very clear, however, that such treatises 
are not sufficiently practical or popular in their cast for this 
last purpose ; and, upon the whole, it may be remarked in 
regard to Encyclopedias, as we lately stated in regard to 
reviews, that the articles least read, and least frequently con. 
sulted, are those which turn upon scientific matters, 

The most valuable portion of an Encyclopedia is that 
which consists of its miscellaneous subjects; such as short 
biographical sketches, descriptions of countries, as to their 
geography, population, and statistics, and, above all, com. 
pendious treatises on arts and manufactures. It is in this 
department, accordingly, that improvement ought to be stu- 
died, and not in the field of pure abstract science, where 
few readers of Encyclopedias will find any thing to interest 
them, But so far is this view of advantage removed from 
ihe eyes of most editors of such works, that we find them 
abridging and contracting, in every new impression, the only 
part of their volumes which is likely to prove useful to the 
unlearned, und taking to themselves all imaginable credit for 
the vast stores of second-hand science, with which they load 
their multifarious pages. ‘The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, for 
example, which is, in all other respects, very ably conducted, 
is too much restricted to the higher hranches of philosophy, 
and, of course, contains too little of that common-place and 
miscellaneaus matter, which, at once, serves best for reter- 
ence, when used by bookish persons in search of facts and 
dates, and also for the ordinary purposes of the general read- 
er. ‘The same remark is applicable to almost every work of 
the kind ; and we may specify another instance, in the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, which consists of 
little else than a collection of scientific papers, and in which 
the articles on the coinmon aris are much too learnedly com- 
posed. 

The “ Universal Dictionary of Knowledge,” the title of 
which we have given at length, at the head of these remarks, 
has been got up on a new, and, certainly, an original plan, 
Instead of following out the order of the alphabet, and treat- 
ing of the arts and sciences, as they liappen to fall in succes- 
sion under the letters which begin their names, the editor has 
adapted for the basis of his system, the connection which is 
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supposed to subsist among the sciences themselves ; com- 
mencing with those which are most Pure, or intellectual, and 
descending through what are called the Mixed, or the less 
pure, until he terminates in the Applied, or such as are con- 
nected with the arts, whether Fine or Economical. The work 
is to consist of twenty-five volumes, according to the follow- 
ing distribution. The first division is to embrace two volumes 
devoted entirely to the Pure sciences; which sciences are 
again subdivided into Formal and Real, 


(Universal Grammar and Philo- 

logy; or the forms % ae 

guage. Logic, particular an 

Scie aa oi forms of 

The Formal sciences are, 4 Conceptions and their combi- 
nations, 

Matheinatics ; (Geometry, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, nett or the 
forms and constructions of 

. Figure and Number, 


‘Metaphysics; or the universal 

rinciples and conditions of 

xperience, having for its 
object the Reality of our spe- 

| culative Knowledge in gene- 
ral. 

Morals; or the principles and 
conditions of the coincidence 
of the individual will with 
the universal reason, havin 
fur its object the Reality o 
our practical Knowledge ; 
(hence, in a lower stage, 
Politics and Human Law,) 

Theology ; or the union of both 
in their application to God, 

. the Supreme Reality. 


' The Real sciences are, a 





The second division is to extend to six volumes, and to 
treat of the Mixed and Applied sciences. 


Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics, 
Optics, 
Astronomy. 


5 Mechanics, 
The Mized sciences are, ) 
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( Magnetism, 
Electricity, including Gal- 
vanism, 
Experimental / Chemistry, 
Philosophy \ Light, 
Heat, 
Colour, 
Meteorology. : 
Poetry, introduced by Psyco- 
logy, ' 
2d. Painting, 
Tine Arts Music, 
Sculpture, 
Architecture. 


The Applied | Agriculture, introduced by pos 





scietices are | 3d. litical Economy, 
Useful Art Commerce, 
Manufactures. 
Introduced by Physiology in its 
widest sense, 
4th. — Be 20m gph 
. eology, Mineralogy, 
Natural History ineniant: : = vara Bo- 
. tany. 
Animate: Zoology. 
Anatomy, 
5th. 4 Surgery, 
| Application of < Materia Medica, 
| Natural History J Pharmacy, 
L Medicine. 


The third, which will amount to eight volumes, is appro- 
priated to the departments of Biography, and of History; as 
founded upon Biography. The Lives of which this part is 
to be composed, are not to be alphabetically arranged, but 
chronologically, or according to their succession, in the order 
of time ; setting out, we ebserve, with that of Moses. These 
biographical sketches are, however, to be “ interspersed with 
introductory chapters on National History, Political Geogra- 
phy, and Chronology, and accompanied with corresponding 
maps and charts.” The far larger portion of History, conti- 
nues the Editor, will thus “ be conveyed not only in its 
most interesting, but in its most philosophical, because most 
natural and real form; while the remaining and connecting 
fucts are interwoven in the several preliminary chapters. 

The fourth division, extending likewise to eight volumes, 
is described as Miscellaneous and Lexicographical. This is 
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the only portion of the work which is to be alphabetically 

red ; and it is to contain, amidst a great variety of other 
things, a ‘‘ Gazetteer, or complete Vocabulary of Geography,” 
and a philosophical and etymological Lexicon of the English 
Language, or the history of English words ;—the citations to 
be arranged according to the age of the works from which 
they are selected, yet, with every attention to the independent 
beauty or value of the sentences chosen, which is consistent 
with the higher ends of a clear insight into the original and 
acquired meaning of any word.” 

We have thus accounted for twenty-four volumes. The 
twenty-fifth, and last, is to contain a digested and complete 
body of reference to the whole work; “‘ in which the known 
English name, as wellas the scientific name, of every subject 
of Natural History, will be found in its alphabetical place.” 

As the chief pretensions of this Dictionary to the improve- 
ments which its conductors hold out, are founded upon the 
principle of its superior arrangement, particularly in the 
scientific department, we shall direct our first remarks to that 
head. Our learned readers require not to be told that the 
division of Pure science into Formal and Real, bears a 
reference to a distinction recognized among the Greek philo- 
sophers, according to which the investigations of the student 
were directed either to the essential matter in which the qua- 
lities of any particular object resided, or to those qualities 
themselves, as constituting the form, or distinctive character 
of the object. ‘The essence, or subsiratum of a thing, was 
denominated éam: it was regarded as that withont which no 
qualities, whether primary or secondary, could possibly sub- 
sist together, sv as to constitute an object: the qualities, 
again, when combined in their proper degrees and propor- 
tions, so as, with the van, to give existence, or syncrasis, 
to a particular object, got the name of dos. The com- 
mon .words, matter and form, are translations of the cor- 
responding terms An and &des; but they do not’ convey, to 
an unlearned reader, the precise meaning which was attached 
to the latter expression by a disciple of the Academy. For 
example, in relation to an unformed mass, the An was the 
primary matter, and the #30; was the particular combination 
of qualities which made it what it was, whether a rock or a 
lump of iron. With regard, again, to an object of art, a 
Statue or a trumpet, the marblé and brass were, respectively, 
the an, and the particular modification of these substances 
by the artist, whence the one became a statue and the other 
a trumpet, constituted the ides. So it was with respect to a 
dose of medicine. ‘I'he herbs, regarded as mere entities, had 
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their matter and form,—or a substratum, a ddn, or a portion 
of the prima materia, aid their combination of sensible pro- 
perties, constituting an Eos; and -next, viewed in the light 
of ingredients for the dose, they were described under the . 
saine distinction, the leaves and stalks being the vdn, and the 
preparation of the apothecary giving them the %dos. Indeed, 
we sometimes speak, at this day, of the form of a medicine, 
the form of a disease, the form of a thought, and the form 
of an argument; having no reference to any thing material, 
but only to certain qualities which seem clraracteristic and 
distinctive. 

As it was imagined by the Platonists, that Forms and 
Matter existed separately prior to their union in tbis crea- 
tion, of which we human beings make a part, it was very 
natural that their philosophical enquiries should be directed 
to these objects, as distin¢t fields of investigation, and that 
their science should be accordingly divided into [dead and 
Material, or os we have it in the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
taua, into Mormal and Real. A glance at the Academical > 
Questions of Cicero, will, however, do more to set forth 
clearly the meaning of the learned editor, than any remarks 
that can be made in our hurried way of philosophizing ; and it 
will be found that that celebrated admirer of the Academics 
wad Peripatetics,—qui rebus congruentes, nominibus differe- 
bant—ailer 1ientioning the four elements of nature, remarks, 
that they all have for a basis subjectam omnibus MATERIEM 
quandam sine ulla specie, et carentum omni illa qualitate, 
ex qua (inaterie) omnia expressa et effecta sint: (que tota 
vinni. accipere possit, oumibusque meodis mutari atque ex 
omni parte) cogue etiam interire, nen in nihilem, sed in suas 
partes qui infinite secart et dividi possint. ‘This matter 
before it was. cloathed with qualities, was ti axoov xa 
aviideoy, inefficient aud formless ;—whilst the forms had their 
separate existence secured in the safe depositary of the divine 
intellivence. 


** Tlas rerum formas appellat Ideas ille non intelligendi solum, 
sed etiam dicendi gravessimus auctor et magister, Plato; easque 
gigni negat, et ait semper esse, ac ratione et intelligentia conti- 
neri; cetera nasci, occidere, fluere, labi, nec diutius esse uno et 
eodem statu. Quidquid est igitur, de quo ratione et via dispu- 
tetur, id est ad ultimam sui generis Formam speciemque redi- 
gendum.” : 


If we apply the principles now explained to the arrange- 
ment adopted by the conductors of the new Encyclopzdia, 
we shall find sume difliculty, we fear, in making out ‘a full 
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coincidence between their theory and practice. Grammar, or 
the forms of language; Logic, or the forms of conception ; 
and Mathematics, or the forms of figure and number, are the 
only three sciences which come under the head of Formal ; 
whilst Metaphysics, Morals, and Theology, are classed in the 
division of Real science.. Now, let it be remembered, that 
formal and real are synonymous with Zdeal and Material ; 
the former relating to the qualities of things, the latter to 
their substance as abstracted from all quality: and on this 
ground let us enquire whether Metaphysics, tor example, be 
not as much a formal science as Logic, or Grammar. Meta- 
physics have been defined as the “ science of the principles 
and causes of all things existing,” and we know not that the 
researches which they embrace could be better or more 
shortly described ; and if so, what we would ask, is the da», or 
subject-matter of this science, whence it is regarded as less 
ideal, or intellectual, than Logic, or Philology? The 
science in question is, indeed, described by our authors, as 
“the universal principles and conditions of experience, hav- 
ing for its object the reality of our speculative knowledge in 
general,” and they have thereby precluded all remark, by 
setting our understanding at defiance. It is not easy to know 
what is meant by calling Metaphysics the “ universal prin- 
ciples of experience,” and by saying they have for their 
object, the “* Reality of our speculative knowledge.” The 
fruits of experience manifest themselves in conclusions and 
axioms relative to the procedure of nature, or in what may be 
called the knowledge of cause and effect as connected events ; 
but we have yet to learn what is implied in the phrase ‘‘ prin- 
ciples of experience.” By the Reality of our speculative 
knowledge we take it for granted, that the learned editors 
mean, not the truth but the subject-matter of such know- 
ledge ; on which account, we confess, we can perceive no rea- 
son whatever why metaphysits should not be ranked as a 
science of ideas, merely because the object of it is to make 
us acquainted with the sabjects of our speculative knowledge. 
On the contrary, we know no better reason why they should 
be classed among the pure, ideal sciences. ; 
We are not quite certain whether the notions of the in- 
genious Encyclopedist who wrote the ‘‘ Introduction on the 
Science of Method,” coincide exactly with those which we 
have just stated, as to the proper distinction between formal 
and real, as applied to uhilosoehy; After remarking that 
“ Pure Science represents pure acts of the mind, and those 
only, whether employed in contemplating the forms under 
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which things in their first elements are necessarily viewed and 
treated by the mind; or in contemplating the substantial 
reality of those things ; he observes in continuation, “‘ Hence 
in the pure sciences arises the known distinction of Jormal 
and real: and of the first, some teach the elementary forms 
which the mind necessarily adopts in the processes of reason- 
ing ; and others, those under which alone all particular objeets 
can be grasped and considered by the mind; either as dis- 
tinguishable in quantity and number, or as occupying parts 
of space. The real sciences, on the other hand, are conver- 
sant with the true nature and existence, either of the created 
universe around us ; or of the guiding principles within us, 
in these various modifications and distinguishing movements ; 
or, lastly, with the real nature and existence of the great 
Cause of all.’—Our readers will probably be able to forma 
clearer conception of the meaning of the above extract, than 
we have succeeded in forming for ourselves ; on which account 
we will not pronounce it * wholly unintelligible. Still, it 
strikes us that as far as the human mind is concerned, all 
science is formal, and that we can never know the ‘ true 
nature and existence” of things, far less, the “ real nature 
and existence of the great Cause of all.” We are clearly of 
opinion, as we have already suggested, that the distinction of 
Ideal and Material would have been at once more obvions to 
common comprehension, and more in barmony with the general 
tone of the Grecian philosophy. But we proceed. 

The definition of Morals is more learned than happy. It 
is correct in the main, and sufficiently intelligible to those 
who are acquainted with the particular theory of Ethics, to 
which it seems to refer; but it is pedantically and clumsily 
worded. Morals are “ the principles and conditions of the 
cvincidence of the individual will with the universal reason, 
having for its object the reality of our practical knowledge : : 
hence in’ a lower stage, Politics and Human Law).” By 
reality here, again, is meant subject matter. ‘Thus, Morals 
lave for their object the subjects of our practical knowledge, 
in all things connected with right and wrong; and in this 
field of investigation we do begin to discover something like 
a ground of di-tinction between the formal and the real; 
action being regarded as the maleria, or dd”, and the particu- 
lar qualities which make an action good or bad, as the forma, 
or rides. 

Theology is described as an union of Metaphysics and 
Morals, in their application to God, the Supreme Reality. 
This view of theology is faulty in the extreme, as having 
a tendency to degrade that sublime science, of whic 
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the object is to make us acquainted with the being and attri- 
butes of God, into a species of fanciful reasoning on the 
principles and conditions of experience ;” or on the coin- 
cidence of the individual will, with the universal reason. 
Besides, our learned Encyclopedist, in using the phrase 
supreme Ieality, has, we apprehend, departed from the 
philosophical language of his favourite school, and descended 
to the notion of read in its common acceptation. In the re- 
fined and intellectual phraseology of the Platonists, ‘the 
Divine Being was called eidos eldav, the Form of Forms, the 
source or fountain whence every portion of pre-existent matter 
had those particular properties assigned to it, by which it 
became what it appears to the human senses, a palpable, visible 
substance. We are not aware that the term “YA, was ever 
applied to the Deity ; on which account, the use of the word 
Reality, in the above delinition of Theology, as denoting the 
supreme Intelligence, is not a little at variance with the 
spirit of the philosophy, upon which the conductors of this 
very learned work have founded their general distribution of 
the sciences. . 

We have no intention of entering particularly into the 
Second Division, consisting of the Mixed and Applied 
Sciences. We may simply observe, in passing, that all the 
sciences are more or less mixed and inaken, and of these no 
one is more frequently and generally brought down to the 
vulgar use than that which is honoured in the arrangement 
how before us, with the first place in the first class of Pure 
Science, namely, ‘ Philology,” or the forms of languag ; 
If we descend to particulars, we see not why Light, 
Heat, and Colour, should be classed as separate sciences, 
nor why Meteorology should be called an “ experimental” 
science more than Hydrostatics, or Pneumatics. It will not 
fail, moreover, to create a little surprise that Agriculture is 
to include Political Economy, or at least that the former is 
to be introduced by a disquisition on the latter. Political 
economy can have nothing to de with Agriculture as an act 
or science ; and it is only as a source of revenue, or national 
wealth, that the produce of the earth, or the means of im- 
proving it, can be viewed through the medium of a political 
theory. ‘The connection, in our opinion, is neither obvious 
hor natural. Nor is the principle in any degree more obvious 
upon which Anatomy, Surgery, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, 
and Medicine, are classed under one head, as “ the applicas 
tion of Natural History.” Indeed, we do not perceive ou 
what ground Surgery can be denominated a science at all, 
and far less why it should be placed on the same“level wits 
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Medicine, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy. In what sense 


is Medical Science the “ application of Natural Histo 

[t may, in a certain extended meaning of the term, be eat 
a bre ngh of Natural History, inasmuch as its principal object 
is to investigate the causes of morbid affection, by an enlarged 
acquaintance with the vital functions in their healthy state; 
and the exhibition of drugs, the observance of regimen, and 
the other expedients of the medical art, may be described as 
an application of this department of physical science. Mate- 
ria Ntedica is, in like manner, a branch of Natural History, 
taken in its widest signification It is conversant about the 
qualities of drugs, both mineral and vegetable, and enters 
into an explanation of their effects upon the animal economy, 
as far as these are understood from chemical or physiological 
principles. Pharmacy, again, as a branch of Chemistry, is 
directed to the composition of drugs; such as the various 
salts, trom combining certain proportions of acids with earths, 
alkalis, and metals ; ‘and unless we confine our views of it to 
the mere process of manufacturing these articles, under the 
hands of the practical chemist, Pharmacy is no more an 
application of Natural Histery than is Chemistry or Elec- 
tricity. 

But all this must appear very minute. So it is; but all 
such arrangements or distributions of science must proceed 
upon vers min ute distinctions ; and sometimes, it should seem, 
upon a satin tion which is only imaginary. Of the plan on 
which, the third division of the work is constructed, we are 
a a 4 think favourably. To engraft general History 
upon Biography, is a method v hich has, as far as we know, — 
the merit of nevelty ; and the amusement which it will secure 
to the reader, will amply compensate for any defects he may 
perceive as to the natural order of events, and their connec- 
tion with causes foreign to the immediate subject of the 
personal narrative. In many instances, indeed, it will not be 
easy to connect the history of a particular nation, or period, 
with the life of any one man, ‘Take, for example, the French 
Revolution, and it will be found no easy. matter to select a 
personage from among the many individuals, whom that great 
event brought forward, upon whose biography it would be 
practicable to engraft all the occurrences to which it gave 
birth, even in the country where it took place. Bonaparte 
would answer for twelve or fifteen years, and Robespierre for 
a shorter period; but, it is evident, that something more 
general af comprehensive, than the life of any one person, 
is requisite to connect the various history of France from 
1793 to 1814. Another objection to this plan, will suggest 
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itself in the consideration, that the history of a country must. 
be constantly broken in upon and interrupted, by being trans- 
ferred from one life to another. We shall have se much of 
Greece, for example, under the article Solon, so much whder 
that ot Lycurgus, a third portion in the life of Pisistratus, 
and a fourth in that of Demosthenes, or Miltiades, or The- 
mistocles. But, after all, as no person will ever go to an 
Encyclopedia, to study a course of history, the disadvantage 
now mentioned, is of small consequence ; and, as the bio- 
graphical sketches, judging from the few already pubMshed, 
will, in all probability, be entertaining, and spwitedly written, 
we see no reason to change our opinion as to the expediency 
of the plan actually adopted by the editors of the Metro- 
olitana. 

The fourth division is so much like an ordinary Ency- 
clopadia in its scheme and contents, that it would not detain 
us a single moment, were it not for the English Dictionary 
which is incorporated with it, and which is likely, we think, 
to compose four out of the eight volumes. The object of 
this part of the work is to give the ‘ history of English 
words,” and, with this view, the citations are to be arranged 
according to the antiquity of the authors from which they are 
selected. The writers, {rom whose works these citations are 
to be made, are classed into four periods, and each word, 
when possible, is to have a reference to an authority in every 
one of the four periods. 

‘“‘ The first period,” says the lexicographer, ** must_commence 
with the rhyming chronicles of Robert of Gloucester and Robert 
of Brunne, and terminate with the writers whose powers were 
invigorated by their exertions in the struggle with the sce of Rome, 
during the reigmof Henry VIII. and his two immediate successors. 
The second will extend from the accession of Elizabeth to the 
return of Charles the’ Second; or from Hooker and Shakespeare 
to Milton and J. Taylor. ‘The third, from the Restoration to the 
establishment of the House of Hanover upon the throne ; or from 
Waller and Barrow to Pope and Samuel Clarke. The fourth, 
from the time of George the Second through that of his present 
Majesty,—in itself a period of nearly sixty years:—the great 
names of Cowper and Paley, of Horsley and Watson, will close 
the catalogue. All living writers must submit to the bar of 
exclusion.” 


As a specimen of the plan and. manner according to which 
this Dictionary is executed, we shall give the article ABASH, 
abashment. 


“ The past tense and past participle of Abase, was anciently written 
Abaisit, Abayschid ; whence the word Abash appears to be formed: 
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and is applied to the feelings of those who are abased, depressed, 
disgraced. In Wicliffe it is applied to the feelings which over. 
powered, subdued, the witnesses of the miraculous restoration of 
the damsel by Christ. Adbasshe is found in Gower, used as a sub- 
stantive. (P. 41.) 


* Now is Berwick born down, adaist is that cuntrec, 
Ion gete the coroun, thou losis thi dignite.” 


R, Brunne, p. 272. 


** And he helde the hond of the damysel and seyde to her, 
Tabita cumy, that is to seie, damysel, I seye to thee aryse. And 
anoon the damysel roos and walkide ; and sche was of twelve yeer, 
and thei weren abayschid with a great stoneying.” 


Wiclif. Mark c. v. 


« Quhil that the figur of Creusa and goist 

Of ser mare stature than are quhen sche was Joist, 
Before me catuive hir sekand apperit thare 

Abaisit | wox and weddersinnis stert my heare, 
Speike mycht I not, the voce in my hals sa stak.”’ 


Douglas, b. ii. Pp: 64, 


* Tho town restlesse with furie as I sought 

Th’ unlucky figure of Creusae’s ghost, 

Of stature more than wont, stood fore mine eyen, 
Abashed then I waxe ; there with my heare 

Gan start right up ; my voice stuck in my throte.” 


Surrey. 


“ For this be not abaihsshed, to bydde and to be neody . 
Sithe he that wroughte al the worlde, was wi)fulliche neody 
Nevere non so neody, ne no so poure deeyde.”’ 


Vision of Picr’s Ploughman, p. 394. 


“ But the water kepte his course, and wette at length the 
kynge’s (Canute) thyes ; wherewith the kynge abasshed, sterte 
backe and sayde, all erthly kynges may knowe that theyre powers 
be vayne, and that is werthy to have the name of a kynge, but he 
that has all thynges subiecte to his hestes,” 


Fabyan, p. 219. 


“ The kynge’s doughter, whiche this sigh 
For pure abasshe dreew her adrigh, 

And held her close wnder the bough, 
And let hem still ride enough.” 


Gewer, Con. A. b. &. 
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“* Why, then, (ye princes) 
Do you with cheekes abash'd behold our workes, 
And think them shame, which are (indeed) nought else 
But the protractive trials of great Jove 
‘To find persistive constancie in men.” 
Shakespeare’s Tro. and Cres. p. 81. 


** Yet all that could not from affrighte her hold, 
Ne to recomfort her at all prevail’d ; 
For, her faint heart was with the frozen cold 
Benumb’d so inly, that her wits nigh fail’d, 
And all her senses with abashment quite were quail’d.” 
Spencer’s Faerie Queene, p. 164. 


* He that saw her words written in the plain table of her fair 
face, thought it impossible there should therein be contained de- 


ceit ; and therefore so much the more adashed.”’ 
Sidney’s Works, 


‘* They heard and were abasht, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing ; as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake.” 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


* Basenesse of birth is a great«disparagement to some men, 
especially if they be wealthy, bear office, and come to promotion 
in a common-wealth; then, if their birth be not answerable to 
their calling, and to their fellows, they are much abashed and 
ashamed of themselves,”? 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.” 


‘« But when he Venus viewed without disguise, 
Her shining neck beheld and radiant eyes ; 
Awed and abash'd he turn’d his head aside, 
Attempting with his robe his face to hide.” 
Congreve’s Trans. of Homer's Hymn ta Venus. 


“ And harsh austerity, from whose rebuke 
Young love and smiling wonder shrink away, 
Abash'd and chill of heart, with sager frowns 
Condemns the fair enchantment.” 
Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination. 


At the hazard of being prolix, we have giyen the full “ his- 
tory of one English word,” with all the authorities which sup- 
port its genealogical table. ‘There are others, however, much 
more diffusely narrated, and more particularly exemplified ; 
insomuch that it is nothing uncommon to see a column and a 
half of a closely printed quarto page filled with the explana- 
tions and citations necessary to set forth the etymology and 
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meaning of a single term. It is an undertaking of immense 
labour ; and notwithstanding all the aid which may be derived 
from Johnson, and other lexicographers, it cannot fail to 
prove an herculean task. If the compiler persevere and 
finish as he has begun, we have no doubt that the English 
Dictionary will soon be called for in a separate form.—The 
only other Encyclopedia we know of, in which a mere word 
lexicon is to be found, is that denominated the Perthensis, 
published, as its name imports, at Perth in Scotland ; and this 
work contained Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, pit “oar ly The 
scheme, however, was not generally approved of. An Ency- 
clopeedia of twenty or five-and-twenty huge quartos, is a very 
unhandy book in which to hunt out the meaning or ortho- 
graphy of an English noun. In the present instance, it must 
be owned, matters are not quite so bad; for as the ‘* Mis- 
cellaneous and Lexicographical Division” of the Metropoli- 
tana occupies only one-third of the whole work, the English 
student will be restricted in his researches to the very mode- 
rate compass of eight volumes. 

We heartily approve of the purpose to which the twenty- 
fifth volume is to be applied, namely, that of an index to the 
work at large, for the plan of this great book renders such 
an expedient absolutely necessary. The best of the Eney- 
clopewdia tribe are sufficiently tantalizing as to the particular 
locality of their hidden treasures ; and their authors seem to 
think it no hardship that we shall have to turn up four or five 
volumes before we find what we want. For imstance, we 
wish to know a certain fact as to the public Funds: we 
turn up the article Funds, and we find a reference to that of 
Stocks ; we go to Stocks, where we, are requested to consult 
the article National Debt. 'To national debt we proceed, 
tumbling about our goodly volumes, and we are once more 
desired to continue the chase by an italicised vide Consols. 
But as the work belore us is portioned out into four distinct 
divisions, with a separate series of pages and volumes to 
every portion, and, moreover, as only one of these divisions 
is alphabe tically arranged, we should, without an Index, ex- 
perience the uimost difficulty in finding the place of any one 
article which it contains. For example, suppose we want in- 
formation relative to Bern the ca ital. of Switzerland, to what 
article shall we turn? There will not be an article on Switzer- 
land, as a country, for the history of it, according to the 
scheme laid down, will be engrafted upon the biography of 
some great man, such as Theodoric the Goth, or William 
Tell; and we might wander through all the “lives” of all 
the Switzer chicfs, before we should happen to fall in with 
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any account of their principal town, or ef the particular 
event which we were desirous to ascertain. 

While we thus make free to point out what appears to us 
the leading defects of the plan upon which the new Encyelo- 
peedia has been got up, we are not less ready to express our 
admiration of the uncommon ability with which many parts 
of the work are executed. ‘The conductors have apparently 
secured for their arduous undertaking, a powerful host of 
talent and learning ; and they will, no doubt, redeem by their 
eloquent and ingenious essays, any degree of imperfection 
which may seem to attach to the general plan of arrangement. 

There ts another circumstance which we would not willingly 
pass over, im stating the principles ‘upon which the Metropoli- 
tana is to be conducted.—We meaa a sincere regard for re- 
vealed religion, and a firm determination to maintain its in- 
terests in opposition to the deistical Encyclopedists of 
France, and to the lukewarm writers of our own country. 
itis justly observed, in the introductory treatise, that, 


“« The fountains of education may be poisoned where the stream 
appears to flow on with increasing power and smoothness; and 
that the insinuation of sceptical principles into works of science, 
is fraught with the greatest danger to posterity.”——“* The first pre- 
conception, or master-thought, en which our plan rests is, the 
moral erigin and tendency of all true science : in other words, our 
great objects are to exhibit the Arts and Sciences in their philo- 
sophical harmony ; to teach Philosophy in union with Morals ; and 
to sustain morality by Revealed Religion.” 


This is a good spirit, and a good purpose; and these of 
themselves will not fail to recommend the work to every true 
patriot. We, as lovers of our country, heartily wish it 
success. 





Art. IV. The divine Authority of Holy Scripture asserted, 
from its Adaptation to the real State of Human Nature. 
In eight Sermons preached before the University ov 
Oxford in the Year 1817, at the Lecture founded by t 
late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By 
John Miller, M. A. Fellow of Worcester College, 8vo. 
pp. 247. -Rivingtons. 1817. 


Whoever has travelled over Salisbury Plain, or the Cots- 
wold Hills in the course of the last three months, knows with 
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what refreshment the eye rests upon those little green basins, 
which every now and then meet it in the parched and dusky: 
expanse: where a brook, a village-church, a few hedge-row 
elms, and a watered meadow, make a picture simple enough 
in itself, but from its contrast really delightful. Not unlike 
this have been our feelings in acquainting ourselves with the 
short and unpretending book, to which we are now about to 
introduce our readers; and which, small as it is in bulk, and 
destitute of every thing like a shew of rare learning and deep 
discussion, we hardly hesitate to rank among the most im- 
portant and seasonable productions, which have appeared in 
our time. But the refreshing part of it is, that the spirit of 
party, and the zeal of controversy, are so carefully excluded 
from it: not that we would speak with disrespect of the 
earnestness with which many, according to the apostolic in- 
junction are “ contending for the faith which was once deli- 
vered unto the saints:” but yet it is a duty which mast be 
acknowledged painful; it fixes our attention upon some of 
the worst parts of human nature; and brings us into tempta- 
tions too mighty for the patience and forbearance of many of 
the best and wisest among us. We cannot therefore but be 
thankful to any one, who shall point out a way of coming to 
the same end by a smoother road. 

As the ground of his endeavour to do this, Mr, Miller has 
forcibly drawn our attention to the most pressing of those 
numerous cases from real life, which call for some such 
assistance: the case of an half educated, busy man, per- 
plexed with the many theological disputes, with which at 
present, unhappily, ‘ all England rings from side to side,” 
He is supposed to want leisure or talent for investigation : 
and when the grounds of his faith, in which he has gone on 
contentedly and unsuspiciously from his childhood, are as- 
sailed by an obstreperous and peremptory challenge, he 
cannot be quite easy, without something distinct and definite 
to excuse him to himself and others, from the painful task, 
which he feels to be unnecessary, and knows to be dangerous. 


‘« He sees, intuiti- ely, the fearful portion of the unbeliever, and 
is sure that he is wrong: but yet, in the midst of a perverse gene- 
ration, he may want sympathy, in secret, to justify his faith to his 
own judgment, as well usto his heart.” P. 17. 


For this anxious and interesting case of conscience (not a 
rare one surely in these sceptical and disputatious times) Mr. 
Miller considers the Apostle to have provided in his charge 
to his pupil and successor in the Church of Ephesus. 
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« But continue thou in the things which thou hast learned and 
ast been assured of, knowing of whom tliou hast learned them ; 
and that from a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 


are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus *,” 


He thinks that to every person in this Christian country, 
circumstanced as above, implicit practical faith in Holy Scrip- 
ture may safely, and in all prudence and charity ought to be 
recommended, as the best way of obtaining the satisfaction 
he desires. He should be bidden not to attempt arguing 
away his perplexities by long investigations to which he 1s not 
competent, but to silence them at once, as intrusions of an 
evil spirit, by the immediate application of those means of 
grace and holiness, with which ‘we suppose him acquainted 
from his youth up. In short, he must be told, that the only 
sure method, by which such as he may arrive at full specula- 
tive conviction of the truth of Holy Scripture, is constant 
practical obedience to it. | 

Now it is evident that before we could reasonably and 
honestly give any of our weak brethren such advice as this, 
we must be ourselves convinced that the Bible is so framed, 
as to carry its own evidence along with it to him who shall 
humbly and heartily accept it. Just as a child comes to know 
its parent with a knowledge previous to all deductions of 
reason, and practically quite as much to be trusted as any of 
them, through the daily and hourly sense of their kindnesses : 
so the unlearned Christian may come to know the Bible to be 
true and divine, as certainly as if he had traced it through all 
Jewish and Christian antiquity, simply by the never-failing 
“ satisfaction and consolation” which it supplies him with in 
the performance of daily duty.” P. 13. 

in the lecturer’s words: 


** Looking at the religion proposed to our acceptance in holy 
Scripture, as we there find it; accepting it, first, by the courtesy 
of good will, as true, for the very fact’s sake, that it is presented 
to us under such circumstances as it is; and weighing its preten- 
sions, not by any conformity, or non-conformity, with pre-con- 
ceived abstract principles, but by its correspondence with the 
actual phenomena of moral nature, and with the history of man ; 
there is an evidence of trath and authority in holy writ itself, which 
will then constrain us to abide by it: which evidence is to be seen 
in its sufficient and admirable adaptation to all vur wants and weak- 
nesses, our hopes and desires ; in its comprehensive knowledge of 
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human nature; in its inherent, elastic, and perpetual applicability 
to all the just demands of man, the creature made subject to its 
jurisdiction, for ever.” P. 17. 


An additional reason for Mr. Miller's chusing this subject, 
and for our attaching so great importance to it, and that pecu- 
liarly interesting to a clerical end academical audience, is the 
hope which it affords of withdrawing attention for a while 
from detached points of controversy, to which of late, partly 
through the misfortune, and partly through the error of the’ 
times, it has been almost exclusively directed, to a practical 
view of the whole of our religion at once. ‘The Church was 
perhaps in as much danger as at present, and there were as 
many and as scandalous heresies abroad, at the time when 
one of her best friends and’most glorious champions thought 
it seasonable to warn an University, ‘‘ That our evil life is the 
cause of our controversies and ignorances in religion and of 
the things of God:” and that this is “ what hinders us from 
becoming good divines.” See ‘Taylor's Sermons, vol. iii, 172. 


Svo. 1807, 


** So long as we know God only in the ways of men, by con- 
tentious learning, by arguing and dispute, we see nothing but the 
shadow of him, and in that shadow we meet with many dark 
appearances, little certainty, and much conjecture: but when we 
know him Aoyw AMID LITA yaanen vospat, with the eyes of holiness, 
and the intuition of gracious experiences, with a quiet spirit and 
the peace of enjoyment ; then we shall hear what we never heard, 
and see what our eyes never saw; then the mysteries of godliness 
shall be opened unto us, and clear as the windows of the morning; 
and this is rarely well expressed by the Apostle, Jf we stand 


Srom the dead and awake from sleep, then Christ shall give us light. 


ibid. 180. 


Most welcome to all who love the truth and peace must be 
the similar warning of our author. 


‘* That all real believers in the revelation of Jesus Christ, but 
more especially, that all we who belong to the same venerable 
church, must be of one mind in our estimate of what the Christian 
state truly desirable is, can admit of no doubt. We must place it 
in a piety, at once fervent and practical, yet chastised, sober, and 
reasonable ; at once spiritual, and regulated ; lasting, and obedient. 
That there must be a way (for such as will become teachers) of 
setting forth the scheme revealed in Holy Scripture, agreeably to 
such estimate ; so as to convey real, and spiritual, and undisguised 
truth, without either suppressing or exaggerating peculiar doc- 
trines beyond their just proportion, as vital, yet still relative, parts 
of a consistent whole ;—this also must be certain, how few soever 
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may attain-to it. Nevertheless, that, as things are, all do not 
follow the most excellent way, can admit of no doubt either, We 
cannot be following the best way, either of teaching or of learning, 
so long as party differences are suffered to break down respectively 
the fences of forbearance and of duty; and an almost exclusive 
attention to special points of controverted doctrine usurps that 
first place in ‘our contemplations, and in our affections too, which 
ought to be devoted to the whole Revelation of divine mercy ; to 
universal Chriatianity. 

“ By which expression of universal Christianity, I do not mean 
Christianity divested of its mysteries, or peculiar doctrines, or 
precepts, to render it a vapid object of universal acceptation, or 
rather non-resistance: God forbid! But entire_Christianity ; that 
one continuous dispensation of divine mercy, which is the subject 
of both Testaments ; which, as the method of restoring fallen man 
to his Maker's favour, is adapted to the state and nature of man ; 
which, therefore, to study at the fountain head, and in its conti- 
nuity, must needs instruct us best in the mode of administering its 
truths to others, since it will teach us best to know ourselves, 

“« Herein, then, lies a hope, by such view of Scripture as that 
now to be offered, of withdrawing attention for a while from subor- 
dinate arguments, and from a morbid thirst for too literal defini- 
tion in things manifestly and mercifully undefined, to a quiet and 
uncontentious examination of the internal excellence and charac- 
ter of holy writ itself. Aud, the intention must stand or fall by 
its own merits.”’ P. 22, 


Having, in his first Lectare, thus stated the condition of 
him, whom he supposes contemplating the Bible, and whom, 
simply through such contemplation, he proposes to establish 
in the practical acknowledgment of its divine authority; the 
Lecturer proceeds to point out in what general light the book 
itself must be considered, in order that its claim may be fully 
comprehended. Now the first and most obvious remark, 
which the learner makes on his opening the holy Scriptures, 
is their being divided into two Testaments. And it is manifest 
that without a right comprehension of the several offices of 
these, and their relation to each other, the merits of the 
whole, as a rule and law of life, cannot be fairly stated. As 
the most impressive and compendious way of describing them, 
Mr. Miller has adopted the saying of the Apostle: ‘* There 
is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body ; howbeit, that 
was not first which was spiritual, but that which is natural : 
and afterward that which is spiritual.” 1 Cor. xv. 44. 46. 
That is to say, that the law appeals to sight, the Gospel to 
faith ; the one conducting men: by temporal and visible, the 
other by eternal and unseen sanctions, to the same points of 
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holiness and happiness. The final cause of which difference 
he takes to be what is hinted by St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Galatians: ‘* The law was our schooliaster to bring us unto 
Christ.” God would deal with us, first as with children, and 
afterwards as with grown persons, who it was time should 
put away childish things; but, in every case, as with free and 
accountable agents. He would have us perceive by expe- 
rience the inefliciency of all earthly sanctions, before he 
made a full revelation of what he had prepared for us in the 
next world. 


‘* Under the Mosaic covenant, he tried man_ first in his .more 
mixed or sensitive nature: or to speak more simply, in that expres- 
sion of the Apostle before referred to (for I would not rashly inter- 
meddle with metaphysical distinctions and niceties, ) that trial came 
the first, which was ‘ natural.’ The fulness of time was not yet 
come, when a further trial might be made, with all things ready 
for its probable success. An appeal directed wholly to the better 
part, to the spirit of man; to motives, and hopes, and faculties 
of a character altogether spiritual, refined, and unseen ; appears 
to have been reserved, until the ministration of death and condem- 
nation, put to proof, and found wanting, might itself stand forth, in 
its wreck and insufficiency, an additional and most convincing argu- 
ment, that to liu by sight is not the way to conquer the perverse 
will, nor to bring the heart of man unto that extent of obedience 
and purity, of which, even in this present life, God is pleased to 
make it capable. i 

* When the history of the Jews, then, had thus worked its 
prefatory way: when all the inducements which we should most 
naturally think would lead to stedfast obedience, had been offered 
ineffectually ; when, while the meat was. yet in their mouths, the 
fathers sinned still; when the single-edged sword of temporal visi- 
tation fell blunted from hearts of stone; then came the DISPEN- 


SATION OF THE SPIRIT, for keener and more exclusive trial of 
the soul.” P. 42. 


Those who are acquainted with Bishop Bull's admirable 
account of the defects of the Mosaic Law, contained in his 
Harmonia Apostolica, will perceive how naturally this view 
follows upon his, and consequently, how well fitted it is to 
guard us against all those errors, to obviate which he set him- 
self that task. Those also, who have been shocked, as most 
pious minds are apt to be at first glance, by the argument of 
* ‘The Divine Legation of Moses demonstrated ;” (an impres- 
sion which its author, yielding ty bis fondness for paradox 
and disdain of inferior minds, cared not to obviate or dimi- 
nish) may here find what will reconcile them te it, and shew 
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them comfort and thankfulness, springing out of that very 
ground, from which they have hitherto shrunk with instinctive 
aversion. Mr. Miller's position is not exactly the same with 
that of either of these two great lights of the Church. He 
disclaims ‘‘ all comparisons of essential glory between the 
law and the Gospel: such (e. g.) as might arise from contrast- 
ing their respective efficacy, as methods of obtaining the 
divine favour *” (which is the hinge upon which great part of 
Bishop Bull’s argument turns) ‘‘ or of the measure of pro- 
mise vouchsafed to each:” which it is the ayowed business of 
Bishop Warburton to discuss. But though his object coin- 
cides with neither, it implies both. And it is no small testi- 
mony of the depth aud soundness of his interpretation, that 
without seeming to be built immediately upon their immortal 
labours, it should be deducible, as a corollary, from them. 

The matter of the second Lecture is so clearly arranged, 
and so well compressed, that we should only do harm by any 
abridgment which our limits would allow us to attempt of it. 
Suflice it to say, that it thoroughly makes good its purpose : 
which is, to impress upon our minds this conviction, that we 
are living under a spiritual dispensation, having the whole of 
both Testaments set before us as our rule of faith and 
practice. 

In the third Lecture, the author steps aside from the main 
course of his argument, in order to point out some practical 
deductions from this last proposition. Every line is here 
pregnant with materials of thought, and maxims of charity 
and wisdom: but what is most immediately in the line of our. 
present investigation is the ¢hird deduction, touching the 
way in which Christians should receive and use the Old 
Testament. 


‘‘ A third effect of thus regarding ourselves as children of a more 
advanced and perfect stage of one continuous revelation, will be 
found in the disposition which it will produce towards the treat- 
ment and apprehension of the whoce word of God, in doth of its great 
divisions. 

‘“* The very circumstance (if there were no other causes operat- 
ing to the same effect) of its being a popular and prevailing prac- 
tice among Christians to separate the one volume of the Bible from 
the other, and (what is in a certain sense and measure undoubtedly 
right) frequently to consider the latter portion, the New Testa- 
ment, all that is either necessary, or proper, to be regarded by more 
ample and uneducated brethren: this single circumstance has in 
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itself a tendency, more or less direct, to depreciate the volume of 
the Old. Now, the view under contemplation will beget a worthy 
and devout reverence for the volume of the Old Testament, on the” 
surest and safest grounds: not merely as an invaluable record of 
primitive antiquity; not as the most ancient book in all the world; 
not as that which was once a revelation of the Almighty, and a law 
to his chosen people, but is now such no more: these are honour- 
able, but not adequate characteristics of it: not, therefore, as any 
of these ; but as that which, being.in itself the word of Gop, and 
now illustrated in all its purposes, and bearings, and sanctions, by 
the superior brightness of the Gospel, is light and spirit still: asa 
book, of which all the portions that unfold the counsels and the 
attributes of the Most High, and the services he permanently ex- 
pects from his moral creatures, now subjected to the pure controul 


of Christian principles, are become (as it were) Gospel to our- 
selves,” P. 63. 


It were much to be wished, that these just and pious sen- 
timents were more universally received, than we have reason 
to fear they are, even in our own Church, which does so ex- 
pressly recognize the right of the Old ‘Testament to be obeyed, 
as well as believed, by every Christian. Whether it be from 
their impatience of any thing like a doubtful text, natural to 
persons deeply learned in collation and emendation; or from 
disgust at the strange produce raised by the rabbins and other’ 
cabalistical interpreters of ancient and modern times, from 


‘¢ Hebrew roots, which oft are found, © 
To flourish most in barren ground :’? 


or because the language of the New Testament is more clas- 
sical than that of the Old, or for all these reasons put together ; 
certain itis, that some of no mean rank among us, as scholars 
and divines, are not afraid to avow and practise a compara- 
tive neglect of the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, hardly 
consistent with an entire and thoughtful acceptance of the 
Gospel itsell’; or with a due remembrance of the solemn 
charge, repeated more than once by authority, which no Chris- 
tian dares to controvert, that we should be diligent (the clergy 
especially) in using them, as indispensably requisite for evan- 
gelical perfection *. 
But there is an error also upon the right hand, which we ° 





* St. John v. 39; Rom. xv. 4; 1 Tim. iv. 18; 2 Tim. iii. 15—17. 
One of those things which every true friend to Christianity must 
find to regret in the official conduct of the late Bishop Watson, was 


his exclusive use of the New Testament in his Lectures. Sce his 
Anecdotes, p. 39. 
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ave sull more anxious to mark, because it is more likely to 
have befallen humble and quiet pefsons, upon whom warning 
will not be lost. It consists not in neglecting, but in abusing 
the Old Testament; not in underrating its importance, but 
in applying it wrongly to practice. We mean the custom of 
regarding the moral law merely as a declaration of God's will, 
intended to humble man with the conviction of his own sin- 
fulness; and not withal as a set of commandments really and 
seriously to be obeyed by him; as neither more nor less, in 
short, than @ mode of frightening us into the Gospel. Asa 
theological tenet, this has been, above a century ago, tho- 
roughly refuted by the excellent bishop above referred to *: 
but, unfortunately, it is still a popular doctrine; it is studi- 
ously inculcated in that most fascinating, but most erroneous 
body of divinity, which forms the Creed and Catechism, the 
Articles and Homilies, of many a cottage ; we mean the Pil- 
grim’s Progress: and it has completely spoiled a little tract, 
which we have met with of late oftener than we could wish, 
a Help to the Unlearned in the Study of the Scriptures: an 
essay very well intentioned, and in many parts well fitted for 
its purpose; but so obtrusively and importunately wrong on 
this litle less than fundamental point, as to have quoted even 
our Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount, as forming no part of the 
‘Gospel, and to have represented the precepts of it as impos- 
sible to be kept+. We state this matter rather strongly, be- 
cause such is, agguredly, the literal meaning of the author's 
words; though we have little or no doubt that he meant some- 
thing very different. But tracts for the poor cannot be written 
in too guarded a style. Those who have but few books, if 
they are at all fond of reading, get what they have by heart, 
and are much more likely to make use of what is practical, be 
it right or wrong, than their betters are. Add to this, that 
ihere is no more subtle casuist, than a vicious heart. But in- 
deed it requires no great subtlety to find out, that if our Sa- 
viour himself, in his Sermon on the Mount, was not telling us 
what he meant us really to do, but only what we mist trust in 
him to be forgiven for not doing, we have no occasion to 
trouble ourselves much about holy living. Whereas, if we 
take Mr. Miller's account of the matter, and consider the 
whole Bible, precepts no less than promises, as having now 
“‘ become Gospel to ourselves ;” if we reflect that the promises 
were revealed to this very end, that we might submit to the 
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* Cf. Bp. Bull, Harm. Apost. Diss. Post. c. vii. 
+ See Bickersteth’s Scripture Help, ch. vi. 
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precepts, after inferior sanctions had failed in winning us te 
obedience ; we shall then (and, we fear, hardly till then) have 
worthy ideas of the necessity of well-doing, and the imminent 
hazard of trusting to promises or privileges, without actual 
holiness. Upon the other hypothesis, if a man is good, it 
must be in spite of his principles. 

Having finished his preliminary statements, the first regard- 
ing the reader, the second the book, the lecturer enters upon 
the main argument; which depends upon the suitableness of 
the book to the reader in all respects. He maintains the 
divine authority of the Bible, first from the truth of it as a 
collection of matters of fact concerning man’s actual character 
and condition; and, secondly, from the sufliciency of it, as 
containing what must be believed and done for improving that 
character and condition. The first argument, which is to us 
in a great measure original, he has managed with admirable 
skill, and, as we think, with complete success. In the fourth 
Lecture, he dwells upon the strong antecedent presumption 
for the divine origin of the Scriptures, especially the earlier 
ones, Which arises out of the gloomy cast of their narratives, 
and the assumption which they make, that the moral world is 
in a state of ruin and degradation. The way in which he in- 
troduces this delicate subject *, is quite a model for all who 
have new, or doubtful, or startling opinions to advance. 
Clear, firm, and distinct, in his own sentiments, he is trem- 
blingly alive to the danger of misapprehemsion and offence. 
He feels, as every theologian ought, the paramount import- 
ance of his theme ; and in that feeling, all minor considera- 
tions of personal credit and success, the glory of silencing 
objections never before answered, and of explaining difficul- 
ties never before cleared, are sunk altogether. 

The fifth Lecture fills up, in part, the outline chalked out 
in the fourth. It consists of a selection of examples, to shew 
that the representations of human nature, which the Bible 
gives, are drawn with such deep and heart-searching accuracy, 


as proves them to be of divine origin. But, as the lecturer 
well observes, 


“ If any of these particulars be thought not so well selected as 
they might have been, and yet the mind be favourably affected to- 
wards the general view which has been already presented, it will 
not suffer any such unskilful selection, merely, to invalidate the 
argument, but will supply better instances for itself.’ 


And this we consider to be one of the great advantages of 





* P, 91—95, 
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_ Mr. Miller’s course of reasoning; that it is what every one 
may pursue at his leisure; it requires no library larger than 
the Bible, nor any observation beyond the common course of 
experience. 

It may be objected to an appeal of this kind, that know- 
ledge of human nature is a very weak ground upon which to 
build a claim of inspiration, except in that metaphorical sense 
of the word, in which we say that Shakespeare was inspired, 
orany other of the famous poets. Buta little thought will 
shew, that the cases are essentially different. When we talk 
of Shakespeare's or Homer's perfect knowledge of mankind, 
we praise them as we should a picture, for general correct- 
ness and variety ; not as we should a map or chart, for univer- 
sal practical sufliciency and exactness. ‘The matter may safely 
be put to the test of experience. Thousands, we know, have 
lived by the rule of Holy Scripture, and have never found it 
failthem: but let any man, who feels this cavil rising in his 
mind, only try to live for a single day by the morality and 
prudence to be found in Shakespeare. Again: we know that 
the Bible professes to give, and that the consciences of all 
Christians bear witness that it gives truly, a delineation of 
what passes in the soul towards God, and not only of its selfish 
and social emotions. But neither poetry nor philosophy, ex- 
cept they borrow the torch of Scripture, can cast any light 
which shall penetrate into those innermost recesses of the 
heart. ‘They can pourtray us as we appear to ourselves, or 
to each other, but not as we appear to our Creator. 

A consideration which comes powerfully in aid of this argu- 
ment, forms the subject of the sixth Lecture. That Scripture 
“knew what was in man,” is there inferred ‘‘ from the man- 
ner of speech, and general character, of its successive ambas- 
sadors, both under the elder and the later covenant.” The 
nature of the argument will be understood from the following 
quotation, to which it forms an answer. 


* Do the successivé commissioners of the divine purpose for 
man’s redemption (that is to.say, the prophets, as its harbingers ; 
our Lord himself, as its author and finisher; the apostles, whose 
writings have descended to us, as its interpreters, under immediate 
inspiration), severally speak, and conduct themselves in such man- 
her and proportion, as seems consistent and reasonable? like 
teachers taking men as they were at the season of their respective 
ministries, directing their efforts according to the power and com- 
mission with which they felt themselves invested; and leaving pro- 
vision for things to come, with reference to practical possibilities ? 
Bb 2 
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That they should do so, seems to be ‘ nature :’ and nature, in suck 
sense, may be pronounced one evidence of wisdom and of truth.” 


P, 149. 


In the seventh Lecture, Mr. Miller takes up his second 
grand argument: that, namely, which is deducible from the 
sufliciency of Scripture, as a rule of faith and life; and consi- 
ders how far it is made good by the adaptation of Scripture 
doctrine, to the wants of an individual believer. He takes as 
his ground-work, that triumphant survey of the general argu- 
ment for Christianity, which forms the seventh chapter of 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy, Part II. From which, thus much, 
at the very least, must be allowed to follow: ‘‘ That we can- 
not, at any rate, disprove the truth of Christianity: the very 
utmost that unbelief and wickedness together can do, is to 
make it doubiful.” Now, this being granted, (and it is as 
certain as any thing which we see or hear,) common sense 
would direct a man, even if he could carry his assent to the 
external evidence no higher, to accept Christianity practi- 
cally, if there be not some insuperable objection from the 
substance of its doctrine. At this point, Mr. Miller takes up 
the reasoning of Bishop Butler, and undertakes to prove that 
there is no such objection to be found: i.e. that the scheme 
of “ influential Christian doctrines” is so far from being either 
mischievous, or unsuitable to our nature, that they are abso- 
lutely indispensable. It is true, the argument involves an 
appeal to experience, which none but the sincere and ortho- 
dox Christian will be able to answer. But this is no objec- 
tion to our author's use of it; for his original purpose was, to 
enable him, who is already such, to tell himself why he is. so. 
And even supposing it addressed to unbelievers, since it is 4 
point of practice, and not of abstract reasoning, which is to 
be settled, the authority of any reasonable person, though he 
be unlettered, and (if you will) full of prejudice, ought to 
weigh with them, if they would be as wise in this as most men 
are in temporal matters, to make trial at least of the safe side. 
But we will let the author explain himself on this point. 
After going over the chief doctrines of our religion, and shew- 
ing the adaptation of them, severally, to man’s wants and 
wishes, he thus proceeds : 


“* A question remains; is all this reasonable? To which the fair 
answer turns upon a single and very simple point; viz. whether 
the condition thus described, and the positive application to it of 
the remedies thus maintained to be at once suitable and adequate, 
is conformable, or contradictory, to rational experience? 

** Now I admit, that the solution of this problem must, in some 
degree, be partial ; for it must come, in the first instance, from 6 
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believer, and next, from the believer of a particular creed. But 
such an.one (as we have seen, and know,) is no less a subject of 
experience, than his sceptical or dissentient fellow-creatures. If, 
therefore, it but agree with Azs sense of man, and man’s condition; 
if it but speak knowledge, and hope, and consolation to him ; if he 
be sure, that God is good, and that they who wilfully reject the 
Gospel will out of their own mouths be condemned ; (since they 
refuse an interpretation of things, and a provision, which might 
satisfy any man;) if moreover he himself be evidently no madman, 
no enthusiast, no hypocrite; if, by virtue of this hope within him, 
he be found discreet and humble, prudent and temperate, chaste 
and pious, patient and charitable; if he be one, who understands 
all other knowledge as well as they do, who believe not; if he be 
an upright ruler or a tender father, a dutiful son or an affectionate 
husband, a faithful servant or an equitable master ; then I contend, 
that all these things, of which we have been speaking, are reason- 
able: for they are found accepted by the experience of a person, 
+ whom who will deny that he must be a reasonable man?” 
. 210. 


The eighth and last Lecture carries the same speculation 
into social life. By a series of connected examples, it illus- 
trates the power of one great Christian principle, the sense of 
real brotherhood, grounded on the communion of saints, to 
_make men good masters and good servants, good magistrates 
and good subjects; good, in short, in all their relations with 
others, whether trivial or important, whether lasting or tran- 
sitory. The whole argument is then closed, and the reader is 
left to pursue the investigation, the facility and importance of 
which have been thus fully demonstrated, as far as his own 
observation of life, and knowledge of Scripture, and disposi- 
tion to obey it, may enable him. 

Here again we anticipate an objection. ‘These are too 
high mysteries, some man will say, to be insisted on as 
grounds of practice to common Christians. Mr. Miller has, 
himself, admitted, that the sense of Christian brotherhood, 
from which he expects so much, 


“ Requires much thought, and severe inward calculation of the 
tenor of our spiritual calling:”’ that, “ it assumes an actual, present 
influence of a belief in the high doctrine of the communion of 
saints ;? and that, “ this is no easy point of faith to receive with 


understanding.” P. 225, note. 


_ By his own confession, therefore, it may be said, the ma- 
jority of believers cannot derive the benefit he insists upon 
from this principle, and we are still to seek for one thoroughly 


adapted to their nature. 
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If any thing like this should pass through the reader's 
mind, we would beseech him to pause and reflect, whether 
it be not too rash an assumption, that, ‘* severe calculation 
of the tenor of our spiritual calling,” and “ practical belief in 
the communion of saints,” are beyond the reach of any sincere 
Christian whatever. Let him take heed that he do not un- 
consciously proceed upon an erroneous and dangerous notion, 
that ‘‘ the true strength of man As to be sought in intellectual, 
and not in moral excellence ; ;’ (p. 4.) a notion which may, 
perhaps not unjustly, be stamaticet as the fundamental 
sophism of infidelity, Whereas, the whole tenor of what 
Scripture says of faith, and of them who are most likely to 
believe, seems to shew clearly, that a doctrine being remecte 
from common perception, or previous fancy, does, by no 
means, disqualify it for becoming an effectual pr inciple of holy 
living, even to the meanest of the flock of Christ. ' 

It is true that St. Paul, in more places than one, makes a 
distinction between evangelical truths, assigning some as 
exclusively fit for them of “full age, and others, as the proper 
nourishment of babes in Christ. But it is no less true, that 
he has taught us, in both passages, to interpret this spiritual 
childhood as a defect, not of talent or information, but of 
faith or love. He reproves the Corinthians for it as carnal; 
he warns the Hebrews against it most awfully, as against the 
first step towards irrecoverable apostasy *. 

If, therefore, the principle here proposed by Mr. Miller 
seems to fail in experiment, the fault must be laid, not upon 
the intrinsical difficulty and abstruseness of the thing itself, 
but upon the senseless neglect of those, who will not qualify 
themselves to understand and apply it. An_ incorrigible 
truant, who would never learn his alphabet, may inveigh 
against book-learning, under pretence that it is quite impos- 
sible for arbitrary charac ters, which he found it so long and 
irksome a task to comprehend, to convey ideas so rapidly 
and easily. But the disputation would, in all likelihood, end 
seriously to no one but the opponent himself, 


‘ Miser cognosce pramia rixe, 
Si rixa est, ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum.”’ 


As to the particular point in question, the application of 
the article of the communion of saints to familiar cases ¢f 
daily practice, the bare reading of Mr. Miller’s examples 
must be sufticient to convince every one, that it will prove 





* 1 Cor, u. 15, 10. hi, 1 —3. Heb. v. 19—2§4, vi. 16. 
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a task quite plain and simple to all, who, in good earnest, 
believe, and Jove the article itself. Among the other pur- 
poses, for which he has referred to it, is the settlement of 
the question of conformity, which, by the bye, as he has 
himself somewhere remarked, may be safely and fairly 
brought to the same kind of test from experience, as that on 
which his general argument relies *. 


“* Let the offence of schism be put to trial, as a question of 
Christian fairness, by a very simple and familiar test. Is not he, 
(in any case) the person guilty of offence, who, being set to travel 
on a common journey, first gives a brother needless (and not un- 
reasonable) cause of sorrow, when that brother has givea none to 
him ? 

** Without apology, then, I presume to call it a thing quite 
unreasonable, that adherence to the outward bond of our own 
excellent communion, should, by itself, give cause of pain to the 
feelings of any considerate person acknowledging the mediation of 
Jesus Christ. “Pain, of the sort I mean, can only be caused justly 
hy an apprehension of the soul’s danger. False doctrine, in a 
visible church, is a legitimate cause of separation: perhaps, that 
entire looseness and indefiniteness of interpretation, which would 
follow from the want of all prescribed forms of devotion, or articles 
of peace, may be another: but, I hardly know what else can be, 
unless it be a form of government, palpably and positively unscrip- 
tural. There are, however, many who think otherwise. Yet, 
surely it is not imaginable, that any reflecting Christian can be 
disquieted for that brother’s everlasting condition, whomsoever he 
shall see walking faithfully according to our creed and ordinances. 
The disciple of” such a church, therefore, who essentially regulates 
his life according to its terms, gives no just offence, or cause of pain, 
to any man, by his religious conduct. 

‘“* But how fares it in the other case? I believe it not to be 
possible for the dutiful and conscientious conformist to help feeling 
pain and sorrow for every single separation from it ; even though 
he regard the seceder, personally, with all respect and candour, 
and know his: life to be excellent and holy. If, withdrawing him- 
self, he still can preach no other Jesus, whom we have not preached ; 
if he have received no other spirit, which we have not received ; 
no other gospel, which we have not accepted; there is a pang 
produced by the very act itself of separation ; a blight fixed upon 
the heart’s affection, in consequence, which charitable thought, 
indeed, may prevent from drying up the fountain of love, but 
which nothing less than a re-union can remove, as it ought to be 
removed. The separatist, then, does cause grief to his brother; he 
does inflict a wound, 
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“To the conscientious spirit, therefore, of the conformist, 
almost. bewildered by conflicting tumults of religious opinions, 
and more humbly conscious of the real imperfections. of his own 
communion, than appears to be the case with any others among 
those who differ from him; the principle before us brings with 
og the consolatory testimony, that his conformity ts right,” 

~ 237. , 


He then resolves the question, almost inseparably con- 
nected with the former, how we should behave to non-con- 
formists. . 


‘¢ The principle which gave assurance before, will countenance 
charitable construction there. Be the guilt of schism what it may 
in the sight of him who judgeth it, it cannot, must not, be deter- 
mined by such knowledge as ours, that essential brotherhood is at 
an end with any, who still make it evident, by faith and cqn- 
versation, that they hold communion in spirit with the head, even 
Jesus Christ. 

‘« I fear we are too much afraid to trust ourselves with such 
interpretation of charity, lest we should be charged with indif- 
ference, or unfaithfulness to our own trust; and, our thoughts 
take, rather, the channel of hostility, or our lips the words of bitter- 
ness. Him that is not with us, we pronounce against us, and are 
disposed to rank him as an enemy. And so, perhaps, in part, 
(the part that belongs to this world only,) he may be. Yet we 
must see with a wider view than that: else, how shall we receive 
that other sentence, he that is not against us is on our part? Or 
what shall we think of the Apostle’s judgment, even where he was 
reproving an insincere opposition? Notwithstanding, every way, 
whether in pretence, or in truth, Christ ts preached ; and I therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’ P. 239. 


We are afraid, that, in selecting such a passage as the 
above, we shall be considered, by many persons, as bearing 
witness against ourselves, and those who think with us, ina 
practical point of great consequence: our opposition to the 
Bible Society. And if, on any occasion, words and thoughts 
of bitterness may have intruded upon a discussion, which 
ought ever to be conducted with a gravity and fear of sin 
proportioned to its momentous bearings upon the salvation 
of souls; so far we would plead guilty to the charge:. 
adopting, if we may, the emphatical language of Mr. Miller, 
on a like occasion: “ such thought must have been con- 
ceived in ignorance, and such word is spoken to be re- 
pented of.” 

But with respect to the cause itself; we conceive that the 
side taken in this publication is perfectly reconcileable with 
the principles here laid down; nay, that it is the natural 
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result of them, rightly understood. In order to prove which, 
we must invite attention to a subsidiary principle, which the 
reader will find adduced at the conclusion.of Mr. Miller's 
eighth Lecture, as calculated to prevent the abuse of that 
mentioned above. It is “ that sense of future responsibility 
which the New Testament inculcates, in the special point of 
personal example in all lesser things, before brethren for 
whom Christ died, (p. 248.) The way in which we apply 
this to the case of the Bible Society, is as follows: We think 
it a palpable truth, that heresy and schism are thought less of, 
as practical errors vitiating our duty towards God, than 
reason and Scripture would teach us to think of them: and 
that the association, for a religious object, of all sects and 
parties, not excluding even those who deny the foundation 
of the Christian faith, has a strong, and scarcely avoidable 
tendency to foster this indifference, and so to scandalize 
many a weak brother, for whom Christ died. Therefore, 
whilst we desire to treat the persons and opinions of them 
who differ from us with all possible tenderness, we are afraid 
to unite ourselves to them, on the terms proposed, lest we 
do irreparable injury to souls especially commended to our 
care by our Lord and his Apostles*. It is earnestly hoped, 
that no person will look at this sentence with the eye of a 
disputant, since it is meant to be purely defensive; and we 
are thoroughly aware, that such a view of our duty places 
us in a situation by ng means desirable ; that it makes our 
case peculiar, distressing, dangerous; that it constitutes 
such a trial of charity and candour, as too many are likely 
to fail in; and that, by how much the more decisive the line 
of separation, which we feel ourselves compelled to draw in 
this matter, by so much the more gentle, cautious, and bro- 
therly, should be our conduct towards our erring brethren, 
whenever we can meet and act together. 

We have never felt more discontented with our own 
narrow limits, than in dismissing, as we must now do, this 
important and able publication with so brief and imperfect a 
notice. We trust that our readers will not suffer themselves 
to be losers by the circumstance, but will, without delay, 
acquaint themselves with a book, which has solved many a 
problem, hitherto paradoxical to the student in theology ; 
which has shewn, how Bampton Lectures, and discussions 
on the evidences, may be rendered strictly practical; how 





* St. Matt. xviii. 6, 7, St. Luke xvii. 1, 2, St. Matt. xvii. 27. Acts xxi. 
“0—26, Rom. xiv. 13—-23, 1 Cor. viii. 
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the highest, and deepest, and broadest views of God’s word, 
and of the course of his providence, may be brought home 
to the conscience of the plainest and humblest believer ; 
finally, how the most perilous points of controversy may be 
neither slurred over, nor over-stated, but set forth in a tone 
perfectly distinct and manly, yet with a simplicity and 
modesty best becoming the Christian advocate. A book, 
which, we trust, has appeared in good time to guard this 
learned and speculative age against the imminent danger of 
imaking the comment the first thing, and the text the second ; 
of burying the simple principles of scriptural truth (as some 
lawyers complain that those of the English law are. buried) 
under a mass of replies and rejoinders, cases and opinions, 
declarations and interpretations. 

There seems to be a beautiful arrangement of Providence, 
that, as the historical evidences of Christianity (we will not 
say, with Warburton, ‘* weaken and decay * ;” but) become 
more bulky and diflicult of access, the internal evidences 
should, in proportion, become less so, through the light 
which is continually thrown on them from the labours of 
thoughtful and pious men, in an enlightened age. In the 
course of this dispensation, we seem to be arrived at this 
point: that the Scriptures, practically taken, are become, to 
us Christians, what the miracles of our Lord and his Apostles 
were to the Jews and Heathens who witnessed them: suffi- 
cient, both to attract attention, by their external circum- 
stances, and to ripen it into faith, by their intrinsic 
evidence. If, in process of time, by the righteous judgment 
of God upon our practical neglect of his word, and of the 
other means of grace, defection and apostacy should become 
more general: as fast as the evidence of practical belief 
disappears, that of prophecy may be expected to brighten 
upon us, to our condemnation, if not to our conviction. But 
we are willing to indulge better hopes: and, foremost, among 
our grounds of encouragement, we account the appearance 
of such books as this. May it have the desired end, in 
quieting the consciences of all weak believers, puzzled with 
the ‘‘ importunities of inquiry,” and in recalling as many 
of us, as have wandered too far into partial controversies, to 
the serious and practical consideration, how we may best 
help ourselves and one another ‘‘ to persevere in loving the 
truth and peace; and to bring that last, and_ best, and 


greatest argument to its support, the argument of GOOp AND 
HOLY LIVES.” P, 247, 
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Art. V. Travels from Vienna through Lower Hungary ; 
with some Remarks on the State of Vienna during the 
Congress, in the Year 1814. By Richard Bright, M.D. 
4to. 642pp. 41.4s. Longman and Co, - 1818. | 


CONSIDERING this book as a treatise upon the present 
state of Hungary, it contains, we think, mere yaluable infor- 
mation upon the subject, than any with which we happen to be 
acquainted; but viewed as a book of travels, properly so 
called, we cannot but think it materially deficient. Dr. 
Bright is evidently a man of extensive and solid information, 
his judgment is remarkably sound, and he writes in an easy, 
sensible, and perspicuous style. But though we have read 
his work through with pleasure, yet it is not in our power to 
bestow upon it our unqualified approbation, As a traveller, 
Dr. Bright cannot certainly claim any great praise on the score 
of enterprize. If we ny a foreigner having landed at 
Harwich, setting off immediately for Mr, Coke’s, in Norfolk, 
riding over the estate, in company with his host, inspecting 
his sheep, going through the farm-yard, examining the various 
items of expenditure and receipt ; then getting into a post- 
chaise, driving as quick as possible to Woburn, and there 
indulging his curiosity in the same series of gratification on 
the Duke of Bedford’s property, we shall be able to form not 
an unfair estimate of Dr. Bright's mode of collecting infor- 
mation, and of the nature of the information which he has 
collected. And if, in the next place, we can fancy our foreign 
visitor leaving Bedfordshire for London, traversing the capi- 
tal in half-a-dozen directions, and finally setting off on his 
journey back, by the way of Ramsgate, we shall possess, 
mutatis mutandis not a very inaccurate idea of the compara- 
tive extent of Dr. Bright’s excursion. It is plain, from the 
nature of things, that although by taking this kind of rapid 
glance over a country, an experienced eye may be able to 
form a tolerably just notion, of the qualities of its soil, the 
state of its agriculture, the nature of if produce, and of other 
similar particulars, yet that much more is required if we wish 
to gain an insight into the spirit of its political imstitutions, 
and into the peculiar features of the national character, Did 
the truth of this proposition require proof, it might easily be 
found in the volume now before us. If our readers wish to 
know what is the general appearance of Hungary, to become 
acquainted with all the written information that may be col- 
lected upon the spot, on the subject of Hungarian statistics, to 
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be told the manner in which an Hungarian graf manages his 
immense estates, we can safely refer them to Dr. Bright for 
any information which may be required ; but if they wish to 
learn the state of morals in that country, of manners, of 
society, of political feeling, of the general administration of 
its government; in short, if they wish to become acquainted 
with the Hungarian people, we fear they will hardly be able 
to gratify their curiosity, unlessit be very temperate indeed, in 
the pages now béfore us. 

Tn saying this, we mean not to speak slightingly or un- 
thankfully, of the descriptive part of the work, and of that 
part which is taken up with incidental notices of the occur- 
rences of his journey. On the contrary, we chearfully con- 
fess that what there is, in this way, is very entertaining, and 
that, all things considered, the quantity of it is far from 
inconsiderable ; but we wish to warn such of our readers as 
care comparatively but little about the sheep and the oxen, 
the plants and the minerals of foreign climes, and take up a 
book of travels merely for the pleasure of climbing hills and 
mountains in imagination, and meditating in their easy chair, 
upon the endless; variety of manners, customs, and institu- 
tions which different circumstances create, that in the volume 
before us they will meet with a good deal of matter that will 
furnish no food to this kind of taste, and which, it is as well 
that they should be prepared for, before they become pur- 
chasers of the work. To speak the truth, if we set aside al! 
the information which Dr. Bright has taken from books, and 
other written documents, much of which, possibly, it would 
have been diflicult to collect in this country, we are not sure, 
whether a large portion of the remainder might not have been 
gained by a person who had access to Prince Esterhazy’s 
table in London, almost as well as upon the spot. It is, in- 
deed, always a satisfaction to be able to verify written and oral 
information by personal observation ; in this respect the volume 
has acquired, from Dr. Bright having visited Hungary, a value 
which it could not otherwise have possessed; but we are 
doubtful whether this be not the only solid advantage accru- 
ing from the circumstance. We admit, that by being in the 
form of travels, the dryness of statistical details is agreeably 
relieved by the constant accompaniment of various incidental 
anecdotes and descriptions, which serve to keep awake the 
imagination, and to diffuse a kind of narrative interest over 
the whole ; but what is gained by the reader on this side, on 
the score of entertainment, is, we think, lost on another, 
from the consequent absence of all method, in the arrange- 
mont of the work. Had Dr. Bright published the result of 
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his travels, in the form of a treatise upon the present state of 
Hungary, (which, after all, is the proper character of the 
book,) his matter would naturally have divided itse!f under 
separate heads, which he would have discussed one after the 
other, according to some logical arrangement. By this means, 
the reader would have been able to digest the work as he 
went on, until he arrived regularly at some well understood 
general conclusion. But, aoiheding to theapresent form, the 
most heterogeneous materials are often mined up together ; no 
subject is ever lost sight of ; they come and go just as it hap- 
pens, without any reference to what preceded, or to what is 
to come after, but merely to their dependence ‘upon the arbi 
trary order of events. e consequence of this is, that the 
work is very much longer than it ought to have been, and 
what is a still worse fault, very much less instructive than it 
would have been, had it been differently arranged ; at pre- 
sent it is like a long bill; it was the duty of the author to 
have separated the respective items, and to have cast up the 
general amount: the fault of the work is, that he has left 
this operation to his reader. It is, however, but just to add, 
that the great variety of useful and importdht facts scattered 
up and down it, cannot fail to repay any trouble there may be 
in putting them together. Having thus delivered our ye 
of the merits of the book, considered merely as a book, we 
shall now endeavour to give our readers some general idea 
of its contents; hoping by that means to inspire them with 
a wish of procuring for themselves, a more particular ac- 
quaintance with it. 

In order to understand the importance of Hungary, con- 
sidered as an integral portion of the European commonwealth, 
it is only necessary te mention how great a proportion of the 
efficient strength of the Austrian empire is derived from its 
resources. he whole extent of the Austrian dominions, 
including the dependent states of Modena, Tuscany, and 
Parma, is 12,852 Austrian square miles, one of which is nearly 
equal to five English; over this is spread a population of 
30,166,836 inhabitants. Of this, Hungary, contains 8,200,000 
inhabitants, and 4097 square miles ; being in extent one- 
third of the empire, and in population above one-fourth *. 





* The following is the relative extent, and population of the whole empire, 
according to an estimate made in 1816. 
« J,—-The Austrian Empire. 
Square Miles. Inhabitants. 


1. The Kingdom of Bohemia ......++0cseessssagerceee cree 95680 — 3,203,222 
2. The margravate Of MOravia .;...0...-0000rereer ses : — i= 1,680,955 
3S. The dukedom of Silesia ...cereesser- sees epesegeocoge 86°6 
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Of this extent, between one-seventh and one-eighth is either 
altogether waste, or else scattered over with flocks and herds, 
which, however numerous in themselves, are quite insignifi- 
cant when compared with the boundless number which the 
same lands would maintain, if converted into good pasture, 
or cultivated with grain. As it is, the produce of Hungary, 
although its.internal economy is probably worse than that of 
any other of the:Austrian states, bears a greater ratio to the 
whole amount of produce throughout the empire, than either 
its extent or population ; for it is estimated that one-half of 
the wines, and one-third of the grain of the whole empire are 
the growth of Hungary alone. If to this account we add the 
rich mines of every kind with which the country abounds, 
our opinion of its importance will be still further heightened. 
From the gold and silver mines of Lower Hungary there are 
obtained, yearly, from 7 to 900 lbs. avoirdupoise weight, 





Square Miles. Inhabitants. 
& Awstrin under the Enns .......ccccccodececsecccccaccsces 56365 = 1,048,524 


5. Austria over the Enns, 151°86 square miles, 417,625 
inhabitants, together with the circles of the Inn 
and Hausruck, 59°92 square miles, 197,573 inha- 
bitants; and Saltzburg, 152°54 square miles, 








961, GOD ithGDRARED, 0. ccccececcdcicosivccdcccocbebucesd so 34432 = "56,897 
6. The dukedom of Styria ..........ceceseceeceeees esesscee S9G'9IS => 799,056 
1. The dukedom of Carinthia .........sccee eee ees cooneee 190°90 == 278,500 
8. Illyria, 190 61 square miles, 558,831 inhabitants : 

and a part of Croatia, 60°34 square miles, 108,205 
inhabitants ....0..ere0. seccevecceccee evcccedscssecctecteces SOOOS S=- GBR B 
9. The Coast district Ccecerseccceses eeeeeescaseses 176°18 ae 422,861 
10, Tyrol and Vorarlberg «++e++seeeeeseeecceeeeee $2044 = 717,542 
11, The Lombard Venetian kingdom -+++.+-seceeee 86750 = 4,111,595 
12. The government of Dalmatia «++++++eesescoeees 27494 — 495,089 
13. The kingdom of Galicia «+++++eeeeseeeceeseess 152612 mm 3,755,454 
14. Civil Hungary, Croatia, and Sclavonia «+.++++++e409T06 = 8,200,000 
15, Civil Transylvania +++seeeeceeeeeseeeveenes ** Ui118-70 __ § 1,510,000 
16. Transylvanian military frontiers «+ seeresesevee —2 138,284 
17, Banat frontiers «+++ sccccccccccccccvces e+es 18600, — 171,657 
18. Sclavonian frontiers ++++ +++ --eceeeeeeeeeeeees 199°) = 230,079 
19, Warasdiner military government essceeesseeeess 6740 = 107,217 
20, Carlstadter military government «++++++++++++s 16640 = 188,906 
21. Banat regiments sees seeseeeseeeeeceseeceers - 54°0 = 95,442 
12,204°45 = 28,178,836 

I]. Dependent States. 

1. Grand Dukedom of Tuscany «+++ ee++eeseeeee++ 451:00 = 1,170,000 
2, Dakedom of Modena «+ +++++++. tteseececeeees 9931 = 375,000 
$3. Dukedom of Massa and Carrara, with Garfagnana 23:00 — 60,000 
ri Dukedom of Parmass-+eecrercceteeecevceeese L0N62 — 383,000 
647-93 1,988,000 


—_———_ 


Making a total of 12,852°56 square miles, with 30,166,836 inhabitants.” 
P. 602, 
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of gold, and 380 to 40,000\lbs, weight. of silver. Besides 
this, there are from 10,000 to 12,000 cwt. of lead produced 
annually; 4,200 cwt. of copper; from 36 to 34,000 cwt. of 
forged iron; besides large quantities of steel, antimony, and 
other minerals. ‘These from the royal mines alone ; to which we 
may add at least one-third, as the produce of mines worked 
by individuals, the whole employing and giving subsistence to 
from 48,000 to 50,000 people. In Upper Hungary the annual 
quantity of copper produced is from 22,000 to 25,000 lbs. 
and the quantity of silver obtained is from 1500 to 2000 lbs. 
In the district of Nagy-Banya the annual quantity of silver 
produced is from 9,000 to 10,000 Ibs. and from 200 to 250 
lbs. of gold; which, together with the lead-mines, find em- 
ployment to nearly 12,000. ‘To this we may add the Banat 
district, where the mines are principally in the hands of indi- 
viduals ; the people employed here, are chiefly Wallachians, 
but the whole amount of the produce is, perhaps, equal in 
value to one-half of the produce of the mines in the district 
of Nagy-Banya. We have been thus particular in detailing 
the prodactions of Hungary, because they convey a striking 
idea of the natural riches of the country. “Lhe large pro- 
portion which its agricultural produce bears to the extent of 
the population, as compared with the whole extent of the 
Austrian dominions, is a sufficient proof of the fertility of the 
soil. ‘The richness of its mineral. productions indicate its 
capabilities as a manufacturing country. And if to these con- 
siderations we add the superiority which it derives from its 
admirable climate, and even in many respects from its local 
advantages, it is impossible not to lament that so favoured 
a country should be oppressed by so very bad a government, ' 
and that a kingdom so fall of riches within itself, should yet 
contribute so much less, than it might do, towards the dis- 
posable revenue of the empire. 

The: gross amount of the revenue of Hungary was esti- 
mated by Schwartner, in 1811, at 40,000,000 of florins. 
And estimating the value of a florin, in that year, at thirteen 
to the pound sterling, we may calculate the sum at equal to 
about 3,000,000 1. This sum is derived either from the crown- 
lands, from royal privileges and monopolies, or from direct 
contributions. ‘The produce of the crown-lands may be esti- 
mated at about 133,0001. The regalia are derived from the 
sale of salt, from the mines, from tolls upon goods entering 
Hungary, the post, and other inferior sources, and the whole 
amount, as enumerated by our author, from Schwartner, does 
not much exceed 1,000,0001. sterling. The annual contri- 
bution levied upon Hungary, since 1802, is about 500,0001. ; 
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this sum, it appears, varies according to the supposed wants 
of the state, but it may be presumed to be what is supposed, 
a fair average amount. Now all these sources of revenue 
together do vot furnish a sum inuch exceeding 1,600,000 1. 
Our apthor seems to enumerate, as an ifem of revenue, 
(though he does not distinctly or positively say so) the ex- 
pense incurred by the peasants and free-citizens, in maintain- 
ing tle military, and in conveying them through the country, 
carrying government goods, and providing forespanns ; and 
this ~ of revenue (if it can properly be called so) he 
estimates at 3,000,000 of florins, or somewhat less than 
125,000 |. How we are to account for the remaining 
1,000,0001., Dr. Bright does not inform us, nor does he, 
indeed, seem to be aware of the difficulty. This is not the 
only instance which we have noted down, in which he leaves 
his reader in similar straights; and they very greatly detract 
from the value of the work, because they prove that Dr. 
Bright has put together his materials very hastily, and that 
in questions where accuracy is important, his authority is not 
to be trusted in. The question as to the gross amount of the 
Hungarian reyenue seems, however, to be of less conse- 
quence in one respect, that be it what it may, it is barely 
sufficient, (if we may trust our author) even in times of peace, 
to meet the expenses of the government at home, and in time 
of war is considerably deficient; so that however valuable 
Hungary may be to the Emperor of Austria as a jewel in his 
crown, it yields but little except splendour, towards the 
greatness of his power in its foreign relations. The whole 
amount of the revenue of the Austrian states is supposed 
to be about 12,000,0001. But if the sources from which this 
sum is derived be dried up at the springs, in the same man- 
ner as our author describes the revenue of Hungary to be, 
we need no longer wonder at the deplorable state in which 
the Emperor’s finances have long been. Come we now to 
7 the military resources of Hungary. 

These may be divided under three heads: the array of the 
' nobles, called together by insurrection; the standing army, 
it which is kept up by recruiting and conscription ; and lastly, 
Th the military frontiers, on the side towards Turkey, where 
vy every man holds his possession on condition of being at all 
thi times ready to take arms. How far these are respectively 
jib disposable beyond the boundaries of Hungary, Dr. Bright 
ie omits to mention; we presume, however, that the standing 
Bi army alone can be compelled to serve beyond the frontiers. 
; With respect to the array of the nobles, this takes place 
whenever the king pleases to call upon them: in the year 
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1808, (a period of extraordinary exertion) it amounted to 
17,000 cavalry, and 21,000 infantry ; besides which the free 
towns, who hold their privileges under the same tenure, in most 
respects, as the nobles do their land, furnished 4000 cavalry 
and 41,000 infantry; in all about 21,000 cavalry, and 62,000 
infantry. ‘The standing army amounts, in time of peace, to 
about 63,000 men, which, in time of war, may be encreased, 
if not according to the necessities, probably according to the 
pecuniary means of the Emperor. With respect to what 
are called the military frontiers, the number of those regis- 
tered as bound to be provided with arms, and to be ready 
when their services are required, for the defence of that 
particular part of the frontier committed to their keeping, 
is very considerable, being upwards of 100,000. But they 
can only be considered in the light of a local militia; and 
unless liable to be called upon for the general defence of the 
kingdom, may be regarded (now that all fear of invasion on 
tle side of Turkey has ceased) as comparatively unimpor- 
tant, in any computation of the effective strength of the 
country, From this account of the productions and resources 
of Hungary, our readers will easily perceive that there is no 
proportion between the natural capabilities of the kingdom; 
and its weight in the political balance of Europe. A king 
of Hungary dwelling at Presburgh or Pesth, would be an 
enviable monarch; but dwelling at Vienna, as the Emperor 
of Austria does, he may be compared to a man_ possessing 
a fine house which he does not occupy. It may be a sub- 
stantial and commodious house, but the advantages of it are 
lost to him. Whatever attachment the Hungarian nobles 
may feel towards the house of Austria, they are particularly 
jealous of having their interests considered at all in subordi- 
nation to those of the Austrian empire. ‘The politics of 
Vienna are of secondary interest with them ; they look upon 
themselves as a kingdom set apart, and would regard, with a 
very suspicious eye, any confessed improvement in the custo- 
inary forms of the government, if the proposal originated at 
Vienna. : 

There is perhaps no class of people in Europe more perti- 
naciously national, or more clamorously patriotic, than the 
nobles of Hungary. But their nationality is kept alive prin- 
cipally by their jealousy of Austrian influence, and their pa- 
triotism, as we shall have occasion to see, is not of the most 
enlightened or liberal kind. Like ourselves, the Hungarians 
have their magna charta; it was granted to them a very few 
years after the date of our own, and is extremely similar to it 
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in most of its provisions. Unluckily the benefit of it was ex. 
tended only to the nobles. ‘To them, it secured, what we 
cannot call liberty, but a sort of princely independence ; but 
as to the people, it merely ratified their slavery, placing them, 
as to political and civil rights, in a situation but very few de- 
grees above that of the slaves on a West-India plantation, 
‘The former, it placed above the power of the crown, and the 
latter beyond its protection. A person wishing at this day to 
study the abstract spirit and tendency of feudal institutions, 
separate from the particular circumstances in which they 
arose, would perhaps learn more by witnessing the living 
effects of them in Hungary, than he could do from volumes 
written upon the subject. The privileges of the nobles are, 
at this present time, very nearly what they were in the days of 
the crusades. ‘There has perhaps never been a period when 
such exclusive rights, as they possess, were acknowledged by 
law in this country; but, with this exception, the constitution 
of Hungary very nearly resembles our own. “They possess an 
upper and a lower house, without whose consent, the king can 
neither raise money, nor change, in any way, the established 
laws of the realm; and so far as these laws regard, the right 
of the nobles to be exempt from taxes, they cannot even be 
changed by the diet itselt; for this right of theirs, and the 
right of the house of Austria to the hereditary succession of 
the crown, are matters which it is forbidden to debate about. 
In other respects, the prerogative of the crown is, in all im- 
portant points, the same as that of the crown in this country, 
with this remarkable exception; that the palatine, whose au- 
thority is next to that of the king, and who, during a minority, 
is invested with the oflice of Protector, is chosen by the states 
from among four candidates ; and, when appointed, holds his 
station for life. The magnates, or superior nobles, and the 
dignitaries of the church, are summoned personally to the 
diet, which right they derive either from office or from inhe- 
ritance. The magnates by inheritance, are the four princely 
families of Esterhazy, Batthyani, Grassalkovitz, and Palfi, 
ninety-nine families of counts, and eighty-eight of barons *. 








* We presume, by the word ‘ families,” Dr. Bright cannot mean ali the de 
scendants having right to bear the respective names; and yet that he dows not 
mean the head of the family only, is certain ; because in the list, which he after- 
wards gives us, of those who were present at the diet assembled in 1808, it would 
seem, that at least sit hundred appeared there either by themselves, or their 
proxies, exclusive of the representatives of counties and free towns. We hope, if 
a second edition, Dr. Bright will clear up this, and innumerable difficulties of # 
like nature, which we had noted down in the work, arising altogether either from an 
aversion to the trouble of gaining more accurate information; or else, as we rather 


suppose, from the hasty manner in which the work has been got up for publica- 
tion —Rev. 
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The assembly of the states is summoned and prorogied at the 
pleasure of the king, as it is with us ; by law, it ought to be 
assembled every five years, but this law is in disuse. As the 
representatives of the counties and free towns, as well as the 
officers of the crown, are all sent to the diet, and maintained 
during its continuance, the former, at the expense of their 
constituents, the latter at the national expense, it is not likely 
that there should be any anxiety on the part of the people, for’ 
the frequent assembly of the states ; more especially if, as we 
collect, no subject can be discussed, thé proposal of whieh 
does not originate with the crown, And as the king is well 
aware, that no considerable sum is likely to be granted to him 
(nor indeed, if we remember by whom it must be paid, can he, 
in humanity, expect it) beyond what is necessary to meet the 


_ expenses of the local government, of course, as Emperor of 


Austria, he can have no motive for calling the diet, except. 
upon very extraordinary occasions; as in 1808, for example, 
when the amount of the contribution voted to be levied upon 
the peasants, was, as wé have before seen, 500,0001. to which 
the nobles generously added 20,0001. from among themselves, 
towards the expenses of recruiting! But what perhaps, even 
more than any of these causes, renders the frequent meeting of 
the diet unecessary, is, that every comitatas has its own pro- 
vincial diet; the powers of which are very considerable, not 
only in regulating the general aflairs of the province to which 
it belongs, but also as a court of justice, to which all appeals 
from the Herren Stuhls, or private courts of the nobles, are car+ 
ried. Another important end, which these subordinate diets 
answer, is this: whenever the king summons the general 
diet, he always states in the writ, the precise objects for which 
it is called; the expediency of the measures proposed, are by 
this means previously discussed in the provincial diets, and 
those whom they choose to represent them, are prepared with 
instructions to vote accordingly. Upon the policy of this, it 
is not necessary that we should give an opinion; but certainly, 
if the members of a national deliberative council ought to be 
restricted in the freedom of their votes, this method seems to 
be the only one by which the obvious inconveniences of the 
thing, may be in some degrée remedied. However, as Dr. 
Bright gives us no clue by which we can ascertain what are 
the specific powers of the house of representatives, nor how the 
represéntatives themselves are elected, we have not the means 


| of judging, in the present instance, of the practical effect of 


the regulation. On this, as on a great many other subjects 
of equal consequence, Dr. Bight leaves us altogether in the 
ce : 
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dark ; and were we disposed to pick a quarrel with our aa- 
thor, we think this part of his volume, in which he gives us an 
account of the constitution of Hungary, would furnish us with 
the materials ; butit is of no use to “ kick against the pricks;” 
hook-making is one of the signs of the times, and imperfect, 
scrambling explanations of things, is a part of the evil. ‘To 
a then: having briefly put together our author's ram- 

ling account of that part of the Hungarian code, which 
relates to what Blackstone would call the “‘ rights of persons,” 
we come, in the next place, to consider the principles upon 
which the “ rights of things” are shared by the different orders 
in the state. 

With respect to the rights of the nobles, they seem prin- 
eipally to consist in an almost entire emancipation from 
the civil controul of the crown, and a still more unqualified 
usurpation of all the political, as well as civil rights of the 
people. The nobles are exempt from all taxes and imports 
of every sort ‘and kind, both legislative and municipal ; the 
only duty which they owe to the state, is that of serving per- 
sonally in war. Ifa person, not noble, assaults one that is, 
the punishment, by law, is death ; the penalty is however com- 
muted into the forfeiture of all his property, with the privilege 
of reclaiming it, whenever he shall have the means, at one- 
tenth of its actual value. Ifa peasant is injured by the noble 
to whose estate he is attached, he can have no redress, since 
he can only sue for it in the name, and through the medium, 
ef the very person against whom he seeks it. ‘The court. in 
which his complaint is to be heard, not only consists of per- 
sons who are generally the dependants of the supposed defend- 
ant, but moreover can only be assembled at his summons. If 
a peasant is injured by any other noble, he cannot seek redress 
in person, but only by means of the nobleman on whose estate 
he lives: and such is the contempt and dread in which the 
peasantry are held, that even this privilege must very often be 
nugatory *. Another privilege of the noble, (for it is a privi- 





® Iv order to give our readers a mere particular insight into the mode of ad- 
ministering, what is called justice, in Hungary, we extract the following curious 
description of the process. : 

** In slight offences, rather against good order than against baw, the Hofrichter 
may at all times punish a peasant with stripes, and is provided for that purpose 
with a machine like a low table, on which the culprit lies, with two iron camps 
at one end for confining the wrists, two at the other for securing the ancles, and 
a larger one in the middle which passes over the back. The culprit being stretched 
out in this helpless situation, stripes, to a certain number, are inflicted on hisnaked 
back with a stick. <4 

‘* If a notorious rebber be taken in the act, he may be immediately put to 
death. If, however, the case be not so clear, and the man suspected is a pea- 
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lege) is the law of entail, which practically places it out of his 
power to dilapidate or alienate his estate, to the injury of his 
uext heir, The effect of this is, that the possessions of the 
nobles are of enormous extent, embracing, olten, whole coun- 
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sant, he is brought before the fiscal, who enters into an examination, of which 
ome great object is, to obtain a confession from the accused. In the faildre of 
persuasive means, the culprit is laid upon the table, and stripes are indicted. | If 
he prove obstinate, and there is still room for suspicion, he is remanded for far- 
ther examination; and if, after occasional repetition, during several weeks, of 
this mode of investigation, nothing transpires strong enough to commit the pri- 
sover, he is set at liberty. If, however, on the contrary, it should appear from 
witnesses, or confession, that there is strong presumption of guilt, the man is 
detained for trial. If the value of the thing stolen be under twenty-five florins, 
the fiscal is himself judge, and may immediately order punishment, extending 
to coufinement and stripes. But, if it be a matter of greater importance, the 
accused must be tried before a court, called the Herren Sink’. For this purpose, 
the fiscal calls together, by summons, a few repectable freemen, one of whom 
is nominated the president: also the officer of the comitatus, chosen every three 
years by the nobles alone, called the Stuil-richter, attends, and two assessors 
from the commitatus, who come rather as witnesses of the transaction, than as 
active members of the court, having no voice in the convictiwa of the accused. 
The others have each a vote; and the cause is determined by a majority, the 
president having a casting voice. : 

“ Previously to the assembling of the court, the fiscal makes out a statement 
of the case, with an abstract of all which has come to light during the private 
examinations. The fiscal then writes down the arguments for finding the pri- 
soner guilty ; and a second fiscal, if there be one, or some other person, draws 
up the arguments which may be advanced in his favour; but what was my as- 
tonishment, on hearing from one of these officers, that, as there was no one be- 
sides himself, he was frequently ander the'necessity of arguing the case on both 
sides! The whole is committed to paper in Latin. When the court assembles, 
the accused is brought up, and his accusation, together with the deposition of the 
witnesses, is read to him in Hungarian. He then retires, and the address or 
pleading of the fiscal on each side of the question is read. The matter is now 
discussed, and put to the vote, and the prisoner is again called in to hear his 
sentence. During the whole of this process, the doors are closed; and [ shall 
long remember the marked surprise with which a fiscal heard my enquiry, whe- 
ther the peasants were not admitted to hear some parts at least of the proceed- 
ing. The written document is very brief. 1 saw two or three of them during my 
stay in the country, where the entire accusation, testimonies, and pleadings, pro 
and con, were contained on one closely written sheet of paper. It is quite at the 
Option of the lord, when he will summon a Herren Stuhi, which he usually defers 
to suit his own convenience, as the expences fall entirely upon the estate. Upon 
a review of this court of justice, we perceive that it is liable, at every step, to be 
perverted from its purpose, to be bought by money, to be swayed by favour, to 
be inisled by imperfect information. The fiscal is the servant of the magnat, 
All the persons living within the sphere of a magnat’s influence, either respect 
him, court him, fear him, or hate him. Very often one magnat is proprictor of 
a whole comitatus; and then how slight a restraint is placed upon his proceed- 
ings by the presence of any person living within its circuit! Besides this, no one 
can remain long in Hangary, without seeing that all who are in stations superior 
to the peasant look on him with contempt, mingled with suspicion and dread. 
The legislature has, however, happily provided in some degree against the evils 
which might result from such a jurisdiction, if endowed with the power of in- 
ficting death, by requiring that all capital punishments shall receive the sanction 
. the higher courts, and shall then be laid before the king for bis approval.” 

« $26, 
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ties; and held, as they are, upon a tenure, which converts 
them into the nature of principalities, The kingdom, in 
reality, partakes more of the nature of a great military 
confederation of subordinate chiefs, under one hereditary 
leader, than of any other known form of government, 
This, however, is not the only evil resulting from this law, 
** A numerous nobility,” says Bacon,” causeth poverty and 
inconvenience in a state, for it is a surcharge of expense; 
and besides, it heing of necessity, that many of the nobility 
fall in time to be weak in fortune, it maketh a kind of dispro- 
portion between honour and means.” Never was the truth 
of this remark more entirely verified, than in the example of 
Hfungary. As all nobles are exempt from ‘taxation, and as 
none but nobles are qualified to possess land, (for this is ano- 
ther of their privileges) the expense of this order to a state 
exclusively agricultural, can hardly be estimated. And as al] 
the descendants of nobles are themselves noble, while property 
remains almost * inalienable, of course the poverty into which 
individuals belonging to distant branches of noble families, 
must gradually fall, will be in exact proportion to the great- 
ness of their number. In Hungary, it is estimated, that one 
ibaa in twenty-one, is of noble birth; which, upon a popu- 
ation of 8,200,000, will give a total of about 400,000 persons, 
all possessing the iniquitous privileges above described ; many 
of them, as might be expected, in a state of the most abject 
poverty, some of them filling the situations of hired servants 
and renga When we talk then of the free principles upon 
which the constitution of Hungary is constructed, it is very 
expedient that we bear in mind, that its advantages are ex 
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* We say almos/, because upon this subject Dr. Bright is not very consistent 
in bis statements, At p. 317, when expressly detailing the civil and: political 
rights and privileges of the nobility, he tells us, ‘* The hereditary property of 3 
noble family is so pretected by the law, that the actual possessor is restrained from . 
every act which can essentially diminish its value, or deprive his heirs of any part of 
his legal inheritance.’ We were, however, told before, p. 110. * If any of these 
nobles wish to sell ay estate to a stranger, however high in rank, even to a noble 
of the Austrian empire, application must first be made to the surrounding pro- 
prietors, to learn whether they wish to purchase at the stipulated price ; if they 
decline, the stranger may purchase it for a period of thirty years; at the end of 
which time, any branch of the family which sold it, however distantly related, 
may oblige the stranger to surrender his bargain. This goesso far, that, in many 
cases, though the purchaser be an Hungarian noble, the family of the former 
possessor can reclaim it after thirty years, on payment of the original price, 
together with expences incurred in the buildjngs and improvements which have 
been made during that period. The litigation, ill-will, and evils of every kind to 
which such laws give rise, are beyond calculation.” 

We shall leave Dr. Bright to reconcile this apparent contradiction ; we quote 
it, principally to shew the very careless manner in. which the book bas been got 
up, and the consequent propriety of uot placing implicit reliance upon his § 
statements of things, 
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tended to a very small. proportion of the whole population. 
The probable number of nobles, we have just mentioned ; and 
if to this we add about as many more, in order to include the 
free inhabitants of royal towns, we shall, in all probability, be 
not very wide of the total amount of those who share in its 
benefits: ‘The proportion of those who inhabit large towns, 
and free cities, in Hungary, compared with the same propor- 
tion in most of the other countries of Europe, -is extremely 
small; it is estimated by Dr. Bright, at about one to nineteen. 
The number of free towns in the kingdom is about fifty-four ; 
and if we allow 8000 inhabitants to each, making, in all, some- 
what more than 400,000, we shall probably be above, rather 
than below, the truth. . This class of persons, though inferior 
to the nobles, yet possess most of the civil rights enjoyed by 
the latter. We conclude, from the silence of Dr. Bright, that 
they are not liable to direct taxation, but they are subject to 
the expense of having soldiers quartered upon them; they 
are bound to supply a certain quota of recruits, and to take 
the field, with the nobles, as part of the military insurrection. 
Unless noble, a free citizen cannot possess lands, (though the 
corporation to which he belongs may) ; and it is only in the 
name of the magistrates of his town, who in their corporate 
capacity, have the same precedency as a noble, that he can 
demand justice against any of this last order. A free citizen, 
moreover, is eligible to military and civil offices, is free from 
tolls, must be cited before his own court, and his person is 
particularly protected by law: in these, as well .as in many 
other respects, if his privileges be somewhat fewet than those 
of a noble, yet his inferiority is more political than civil, and 
consists not so much in any difference of personal liberty with 
respect to himself, as in the denial of all power over the na- 
tural rights of others. ‘The distance between his situation, 
and that of a bauer, or peasant, is immense: and when we 
consider, that under this last denomination is to be cluded at 
least seven-eighths of the whole population of the kingdom, it 
is, of course, to them, and to their situation in the community, 
that we must look, if we wish to form a just estimate of the 
real nature of the Hungarian government. 

In considering the circumstances in which the great body 
of the Hungarian people are placed, little, or rather nothing, 
will need to be said .on the subject of their rights and privi- 
leges ; for none of any sort or kind are given to them by the 
constitution ; and those given to them by nature, the consti- 
tution takes away. Agreeably to the principles of the feudal 
system, which exists to this day in Hungary, with very few 
modifications, every peasant is obliged to perform some stated 
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services, in return for certain grants and privileges, which 
he is supposed to derive from his lord. But as both the 
quantity of land assigned to them and the amount of services 
required from them, had become extremely ill-defined, Maria 
‘heresa put the whole under certain fixed regulations. 


“ She fixed the quantity of land upon each estate, which was to 
remain irrevocably in the possession of the peasantry, giving to 
each peasant his portion, called a session, and defining the services 
which should be required of him by his lord in return. The only 
points determined, however, were, first, the whole quantity of land 
assigned to the peasants ; secondly, the relation between the quan- 
tity of land and the quantity of labour the lord should require for 
it. The individual peasants are not fixed to the soil, but may 
always be dismissed when the superior finds cause; nor is it of 
necessity that the son succeeds to his father, though usually the 
case. ‘The peasant has no absolute claim to a whole session ;—if 
the lord please he may give but half a session, or a third ; but, in 
this case, he cannot require more than one-half or one-third of the 
labour. The quantity of land allotted to a whole session is fixed 
for each comitatus or county. In the county of Neutra, where 
Urmeny is situated, it varies, according to the quality of the soil, 
from twenty to thirty joch, each equal to 1.46 acres, or nearly 1} 
English statute acre; and of these sixteen or twenty must be 
arable ; the rest meadow. The services required of the father of 
the family, for the whole session, are one hundred and four days of 
labour during the year, if he work without cattle, or fifty-two days 
if he bring two horses or oxen, or four, if necessary, with ploughs 
and carts. In this work he may either employ himself, or, if he 
prefer and can afford it, may send a servant. Besides this, he 
must give four fowls and twelve eggs, and one pfund and a half of 
butter; and every thirty peasants must give one calf yearly. He 
must also pay a florin for his house,—must cut and bring home a 
klafter of wood,—must spin in his family six pfund of wool or 
hemp, provided by the landlord,—and, among four peasants, the 
proprietor claims what is called a long journey, that is, they must 
transport twenty centners, each one hundred French pounds 
weight, the distance of two days’ journey out and home; and, 
besides all this, they must pay one-tenth of all their products to 
the church, and one-ninth to the lord.”” P, 111. 


It is not, however, the oppression of his lord only, that the 
unhappy peasant has to complain of; the whole weight of 
the public burthens is also made to rest upon his shoulders ; 
for by the government, he is considered in the light of a 
slave, even more than by his landlord. 


“ The noble pays no tribute, and goes freely through the 
country, subject to neither tolls nor duties ; but the peasant is sub- 
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ject to pay tribute, and although there may be some nominal 
restrictions to the services due from him te Pog cycat it can 
safely be said, that there is no limit, in point of fact, to the services 
which he is compelled to perform. Whatever public work is to be 
executed,—not only when a road is to be repaired, but when new 
roads are to be made, or bridges built,—the county meeting gives 
the order, and the peasant dares not refuse to execute it. "All sol 
diers passing through the country are quartered exclusively upon 
the peasantry. They must provide them, without recompence, 
with bread, and furnish their horses with corn, and whenever 
called upon, by an order termed a ‘ forespann order,’ they must 
provide the person bringing it with horses and means of convey- 
ance. Such an order is always employed by the officers of govern- 
mant ; and whoever can in any way plead public business as the 
cause of his jocrney, takes care to provide himself with it. In all 
levies of soldiers the whole falls upon the peasant, and the choice 


is left to the arbitrary discretion of the Lord and his servants,’’ 
P. 112. 


If the maxim, ‘‘ that wisdom and justice ever conspire to 
the same ends,” be liable to apparent exceptions in the case 
of individuals, it is, we believe, always true as a maxim of 
government. Our readers will probably not be surprised, 
that if in these tyrannical enactments, the peasant feels him- 
self oppressed, neither the landiord nor the government find 
their account in his oppression. The quantity of land assigned 
to the peasant, is enormous; it is equal in value to what, 
in this country, would support not one, but half a dozen 
families. Dr. Bright calculates that, upon an average, nearly 
one half of the land capable of cultivation, is portioned out 
among the peasants; and in some estates, every acre is 80 
occupied, the landlord contenting himself with receiving his 
tenths and other casual services from them. But what the 
landlord loses, by this preposterous arrangement, is not 
gained by the peasant. Situated as he is, it is next to im- 
possible that he should accumulate capital sufficient to stock 
his little farm; nor would it be of use to him if he could, 
since the time that would be required to cultivate it, belongs 
to another. By law, indeed, the lord can only claim one hun- 
dred and four days’ labour from him; but there are various 
pretexts, under which he can demand more, and have the law 
on his side likewise. Our author tells us, 


“ There are many little faults for which a peasant becomes liable 
to be punished with blows and fines, but which he is often per- 
mitted to commute for labour. In fact, these things happen so 
frequently, and other extorted days of labour, which the peasant 
fears to refuse, occur so often, that I remember, when in conver- 
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sation with a very intelligent Director, I was estimating the labour 
| of each peasant at 104 days,—he immediately corrected me, and 
‘ said I might double it. If, however, the lord, or his head ser. 
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oe vants, have too much feeling of propriety to transgress against the 
a al strictness of the law, the “y can at any time call upon the peasants to 
ree serve them for pay; and that, not at the usual wages of a servant, 
7 but about one-third as much, according to an assessed rate of 
He labour. Add to all this, the services due to the government,— 
, remember, too, that cases occur in which a peasant is obliged to 


be six weeks from his home, with his horses and cart, carrying 
imperial stores to the frontier,—and then judge whether he is per- 
1 mitted to cultivate, without interruption, the land which he re- 
ceives, as the only return for his labour.” P. 115. 


2 ‘_ . . . . . *. 

Hs After this account of the situation of a peasant in Hungary, 
ft ; . . . 3 

v4 it seems almost superfluous to describe his character. It was 


once said, nil habit infelix paupertas durius in se, quam 
quod ridiculos homines facit. But Juvenal lived under the 
reign of Nero; had he been born upon the estate of one of 
the high-minded nobles of Hungary, perbaps he would have 
thought differently. When poverty is the result of tyranny 
and oppression, there is in it, something harder to bear than 
ridicule. It is, indeed, difficult to read, without some warmth 
of feeling, the account which Dr. Bright gives us of the Hun- 
garian nobility, and of the peasantry belonging tothem. The 
former, he describes as a highly educated, hospitable, spirited, 
and humane body of men; enthusiastically attached to their 
country, many of them devoting their lives to schemes for 
A ei the improvement of it, by introducing new plans for encreas- 

; ing the fineness of the Hungarian wool, and devising various 
ways of perfecting a system ‘of agric ulture. In the very same 
page, we find that the Hungarian peasantry are not only 
poor, but idle, dissolute, and vicious. Perhaps in no country 
of Europe, is highway robbery so general ; and as a remark- 
able trait in the character both of the noble and the peasant, 
we are told that to every nobleman’s house is attached a prison, 
in which are generally to be found from ten te a dozen miser- 
able wretches, pinioned in a way, which in this country would 
not be tolerated, even with respect to the worst felons. The 
dungeons in which they are immured, are, beyond comparison, 
more dreadful than any which Newgate contains, and, we 
| trust, than any to be found in this country. ‘These miserable 
he victims, however, of the tyranny of the government, and of 
TD the hard-heartedness of those who ought to have been thei 
; protectors, convey no lesson, suggest no remorse, excite no 
: sympathy in the breast of the Hungarian graf. Amongst all 
iy the many schemes, detailed in the work before us, for fatten- 
: 
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ing the sheep, encouraging the bees, improving the cotton, 
extending the manufactures, and, generally, of encreasing 
the wealth and produce of the country; not one notice do 
we find, of any plan having been ever taken into consideration, 
for motes the condition, or improving the morals of the 
eople. : 

That this is to the discredit of the nobles individually, will 
easily be admitted ; nevertheless, we mention it rather as a 
curious fact, than with a view to detract from the merit of that 
spirit of improvement, by which a large number of the land- 
a tebe are actuated. ‘The extreme viciousness. of the 

ungarian peasantry, their indolence, turbulence, and dis- 
honesty, destroy all the sympathy which their wretchedness 
and poverty might otherwise have excited in the breasts 6f 
the upper orders; the only wonder is, that among an order 
of men, so alive to the interest and honour of their country, 
and at the same time so enlightened and well-informed, as 
our author commonly found them, the greatness of the evil 
should not haye suggested to them the necessity of some 
radical reform, Perhaps it is to a too clear insight into the 
nature of the reform required, that we must attribute its not 
having been attempted, That many individuals among the 
Hungarian nobility should exercise the arbitrary power en- 
trusted to them by the law, with a due regard to the happiness 
of their peasantry, is what we might reasonably hope; but 
to expect that a large body of men should voluntarily abdicate 
this power itself, is, we fear, more than our knowledge of 
human nature will justify. And until this be done, either 
altogether, or in part, the impossibility of effecting any 
general improvement in the morals and condition of the 
peasantry of Hungary, must be manifest. We have, however, 
an example of the comforts which an Hungarian graf has it 
in his power to confer, by using the authority entrusted to, 
him, flauanely' and when we add, that, although in the 
volume before us, we are scarcely ever out of the company 
of some great Hungarian member ‘ of the board of agricul- 
ture,” yet that the *Graf Széchényi alone is recorded as 
having been distinguished “ for the mterest which bé has 
taken in the peasantry of his estates :” perhaps our readers 
will agree with us in thinking, that however we may pity the 





* The mention of this name, makes it our duty to mention, that this excellent, 
man is also the founder of the national museum at Pesth; he presented to it, 
his library and MSS, anda collection of coins, perhaps unique both in extent and 
value. Since that time, (1802,) it has received various additions, and now con- 
wee avery respectable collection beth of books and of specimens in natural 
ustory, 
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degradation of the lower orders in Hungary, it is the inhu- 
manity of the upper orders in the state, that we should con- 
demn. Both the one and the other, are, doubtless, the result 
of a bad form of government; but the one are only the victims 
of evil, the other seem to be the instruments of it. The fol- 
lowing extract, will illustrate many particulars in the above 
observations. 


«When dinner was concluded, we all adjourned to the farm, 
No sooner had we left the house, than | was again haunted by 
fettered criminals; and the Graf, observing my curiosity, took me 
to the prison, which opened into the yard. I need not describe 
another of these dungeons. The prisoners behaved with very un- 
constrained civility,—some bowed with their heads uncovered, 
others lighted our pipes, and none seemed much ashamed of the 
irons with which they were loaded. Two or three had, on the 
preceding day, made their escape. Whilst at work in some distant 
part under the guard of a Heiduck, they sprang upon him, bound 
him, freed themselves from their irons, and, leaving him in a ditch, 
ran off and concealed themselves in the forests, where they had not 
yet been discovered, In the course of the afternoon, I had an 
opportunity of seeing some remarkably fine men amongst the pea- 
sants, who evinced great strength and agility. They were fom 
that class of Herdsmen, whom I have mentioned as committing a 
great part of the depredations in this country. I was told, that 
one of them had been already two or three times in arrest, and, at 
this moment, there were fresh suspicions against him. The oc- 
cupation in which they were this evening engaged, was one which 
called for all their strength, and a kind of savage force and exer 
tion almost alarming. Amongst a large drove of sevcral hundred 
swine, which had been wandering wild in the forests, and were 
now driven together, they were to select pone animals, to 
rush into the drove, and to seize and hold them till they were 
marked. In doing this, they were forced to throw themselves 
upon their object, and grapple with it upon the ground till a 
had secured their hold ;—a species of gymnastic exercise, whic 
afforded the company no prur pevenstee 24 

‘“‘ Whilst we passed an hour or two in the farm-yard, the Graf 
had given directions that some of the peasant girls should dress 
themselves in their gayest clothes, and he now led me to their 
houses, under pretence of shewing me some of the country habita- 
tions. On entering one of the cottages, I found, to my surprise, 
young women, in this apparel, occupied in spinning and weaving, 
and not less than four looms in one single cottage. The girls were 
selected as the prettiest of the village, and their dress was remark- 
ably light and gay, chiefly white, adorned with ribbons, and their 
hair neatly done up in tresses, The greater part of the materials 
were of home manufacture, but the sleeves of muslin. 

* The Graf afterwards led me to several cottages, allowing me 
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to choose which I would enter; and it was gratifying tu observe 
with what pleasure he pointed out their prosperity, shewing an 
interest in their welfare, which seemed to have raised them to 
much greater comfort than most of the try L had hitherto 
observed. Few cottages were without a loom, filled with a coarse 
manufacture fitted for common use, We went into several of their 
store rooms, and found none of them without a tolerable stock of 
provisions, generally two or three bags of corn, a cask of meal, a 
number of loaves, with a heap of yarn in balls, and in many good 
stocks of linen, On inquiring from a peasant, who appeared by no 
means one of the most affluent, we found that he was possessed of 
four oxen, three horses, six pigs a cow, and three young cattle. 
In short, their condition was better than I expected to find in 
Hungarian peasantry, particularly after two bad » bse This is 
perhaps one of the most favourable instances. It must be con- 
sidered advantageous, that the peasants here have no vineyards, 
and it must be remembered, that the old Graf Széchényi is re- 
markable for the interest which he has taken in the peasantry on 
his estates. Long before I had any idea of having an opportunity 
of authenticating the fact, 1 was informed, in answer to inquiries 
upon the subject, that I might find the most prosperous peasantry 
upon the estates of Graf Szichcnyi, and it gives me great pleasure 
to relate in this place an anecdote recorded by J. Karl Unger, the 
intelligent author of letters on this country, who takes more de- 
light in dwelling upon the agreeable exceptions which are found 
on those estates more particularly under the eye of the great land- 
holders, than in dwelling on the abuses which they too frequently 
a through ignorance of their existence. On his arrival at 
peries, quite in the north of Hungary, he describes what he had 
seen between Zeben and that place. ‘ After an early dinner, I 
met a peasant from Mihalan, near the door of the inn, taking his 
son, who had been home on the Thursday to fetch provisions for 
the week, back to the school at Eperies. I was glad to have found 
a guide,—paid my reckoning, and determined to accompany him. 
The gaiety of my companion, and the ingenuous disposition of his 
son, afforded me much reason to rejoice at my determination. 
The boy was in his eleventh year, and already spoke Latin with 
tolerable correctness, while his father lamented that he himself 
knew so little of the language; he said he had learned the syntax 
at Zeben, but time had almost obliterated the little which he had 
acquired. He spoke warmly in praise of the Piarists from whom 
he had learned accounts, which he said had been too much 
lected in his son’s education, though in other respects he seemed 
well pleased with his p . The man talked so sensibly, that I 
ventured to ask him whether he was contented with his situation as 
a peasant. * Why should I not be contented,’ he replied ; ‘when 
a man does his duty, lives frugally, and has a humane lord, Ser 
sant in this country may do very well. The noble Queen Maria 
Theresa,’ at this name he took off his hat, ‘has done us much 
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good, and when the lord conducts himself exactly according to the 
Urbarium, the peasant’s life in Hungary is very tolerable; but un- 
fortunately we do not every where find a Graf Szirmay who treats 
his peasants like children, and the worst is, that the stewards often 
oppress the peasants more than the most unfeeling of the nobles.’ 
He then repeated a long catalogue of good and bad masters, who 
spread order or disorder ground them ; the fornter he accompanied 
with a blessing, and, as he uttered the names of the latter, crossed 
himself, declaring that he was most fortunate’in being the vassal of 
Graf Szirmay. He ended his oration by observing, that the less 
powerful the lord, the worse was it with his dependants. I then 
asked him how it happened, that, being so well satisfied with his 
condition, he was not bringing up his son in the same. ‘ Pardon 
me, Sir,’ he exclaimed, * you must give me credit for wishing to 
see my son still better provided for; and as there is nothing in 
Hungary which prevents us from looking a little farther for our 
children, and I should myself be better pleased to sit at a desk 
than follow the plough, so Iam ienadinah he shall not blame me, 
for having hindered him from doing something better. God has 
given me the means’—here the hat came again from the head,— 
‘and has given the boy a good understanding.’ in the midst of 
such conversation, we arrived at Eperies, almost without being 
aware of the distance we had walked. This little narration, muéatis 


mutandis, is peculiarly applicable to the estate of Csokonya.”— 
P. 547. 


We have handled the subject ofthe Hungarian government, 
and of the condition of the people, at so much length, that 
we must contract what remains for us to say, within a narrow 
compass. With respect to the language and literature of 
Hungary, but little need be said. ‘The mixture of languages 
in Hungary is so great, that not one third of the inhabitants 
speak, what is called the Hungarian. ‘The common medium 
of communication, is the Latin; and it is only within a — 
few years, that any other has become a written language. It 
was under the reign of Maria Theresa, that the experiment 
was made of what the Hungarian language was capable. 
When she formed her Hungarian guard, a number of young 
men of birth were called to Vienna, where, perhaps for the 
first time, they were made acquainted with the importance 
attached to the cultivation of letters amongst the more en- 
lightened classes of society in Europe, and were made to feel 
the inferiority of their own country, in not possessing what 
could even be called a national language, much less a national 
literature. ‘This excited their emulation; and in the leisure, 
and with the opportunities of improvement afforded by the 
capital, many of them set themselves about the task of remov- 
ing this national stigma. It was from among these that the 
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more celebrated writers in poetry and the belles lettres, were 
produced *. But that which first rendered the cultivation of 
the Hungarian language a matter of national concern, and 
called forth all the talents of the country, in defence of it, 
was the attempt made by Joseph to supersede it entirely, by 
introducing the German into all public acts, in the stead of 
it. ‘This entirely roused the national spirit, and the effect of 
the enthusiasm then excited still remams. ‘They now study 
their native language with considerable diligence, and dwell 
with delight upon the strains in which the Hungarian muse 
celebrates the praises of their country, and of the worthies 
who have distinguished themselves in the defence of it. As 
this, our author seems to think, is the principal subject of 
Hungarian poetry, the pleasure of reading it, is not likely to 
be greatly coveted by the literati of other countries. And if 
we may form a general judgment from an anecdote related by 
our author, the Hungarian savans console themselves for 
any want of curiosity which other nations may feel respect- 
ing Hungary, by indulging in, at least, an equal freedom 
from curiosity, with respect to the rest of Europe.. At Krent- 
nitz, which Dr. Bright describes as ‘‘ the seat of important 
science and most valuable practical knowledge,” and in 
which, as our readers probably know, are the most celebrated 
mines of gold and silver in Europe, one of the officers con- 
nected with them, supposed Mexico to be an English island, 
and ‘‘ many other clever and agreeable persons could scarcely 
be convinced, that coffee, sugar, and rice, are not the products 
of Great Britain.” 

The impression left upon the mind after a perusal of these 
travels, is by no means favourable, with respect to the general 
appearance of the country. It. seems for the most part to be 
flat, and judging from the silence of Dr. Bright, we may. infer 
that its features are commonly deficient in picturesque beauty. 
The accommodation for travellers, is, as might be expected, 
excessively bad; the inns are dirty, the roads bad, and, more- 
over, extremely unsafe. ‘The whole of the eastern part of 
Hungary, is one uninterrupted flat. ‘The following ae 
tion of the country, just as our author left Waitzen, is, he 





* The most celebrated of the older poets of Hungary, are Bessenyei, who died 
in 1778, Barotzi and Bartsai, both Transylvanians, who flourished about the 
same time, Of those who are now living, Kazinozy and Kisfaludi, are the most 
admired. The poems of this last, in particular, our author has heard greatly 
praised. Asa proof however, of the narrow sphere to which the knowledge of 
Hungarian literature is confined, our author sought in vain. for his works at 
Vienna, nor could he find there any Hungarian books, except a grammer, a 
dictionary, and a collection from the poets, published by the Professor of the 
language at the University of Vienna, 
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tells us, characteristic of a district extending nearly over 
one third of the whole of Hungary. r 

“ A dry, sandy common, sometimes totally without vegetation, 
pio with scarce enough to bind the sand together, lay 
extended before us, In some places, it was drifted by the wind 
into hillocks ; in other places, it bore the rippled appearance ob- 
served on the sandy banks of rivers. In parts, several acres of 


good turf had been formed, and here and there was seen farm- 
iouses, surrounded by a few fields,” 


The account of this district, which our author has extracted 
from a work of Graf Vincent Bathyani, is curious and valua- 


ble ; the following description of Debretzin, will be read with 
interest. 


‘* Debretzin, the most important town in this flat country, is 
probably one of the most singular in Europe. Though formed 
almost entirely of cottages, it contains 40,000 inhabitants,—a true 
Hungarian village, increased to the magnitude of a city, without 
having adopted the usual dissipations of a crowded metropolis. It 
boasts, however, of a large reformed or Calvinistic college, at 
present in considerable repute; the number of students, in the 
more advanced classes, amounting, in 1814, to 550, whose pur- 
suits are variously directed towards Church History and Theology, 
Hebrew, Hungarian Law, Greek, Latin, Natural Philosophy, 
Politics, and Statistics. 

“« The greater part of the houses are thatched, which has ren- 
dered it subject at various times to severe ravages from fire. In 
the spring of 1811, not fewer than 2000 habitations were reduced 
to ashes ia the course of six hours. 

“* But we will again listen to Graf Bathyany, as he describes 
the second metropolis of his native country. 

“ «Singular as it may appear, scarcely any of the houses in 
this great city are above one story in heighth, and few are built on 
any regular plan. In summer you must wade through sand, and 
at other seasons through deep mud, even when you keep to the 
streets and public paths. The blank walls, the dark retail shops, 
the tobacco-pipe sellers, the smokers, and the dogs, the stillness 
which reigns in the midst of the daily business, and the earnestness 
which sits upon every countenance, all bring to the mind a lively 
recollection of the dwellings of our Eastern neighbours. At the 
first moment you are tempted to believe that all the women are 
purposely concealed. The black handkerchiefs with which they 
cover their heads resemble hats, and their blue pelisses, approaching 
to the uniform of the Hussar, almost disguise their sex. The men 
are covered with large cloaks, generally of a dark blue, and look 
under their broad hats as from beneath an umbrella, and the ap- 
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pearance of the multitude, in other places so varied, is here uni- 
form and melancholy. 

«“ The fairs are held without the town every three months, 
An extent which the eye can scarcely command is then covered 
with flocks and waggons,—with bales and cases,—with tents and 
huts,—around which thousands of people are constantly gathered. 
A few years ago, a fire broke out amongst the tents, which not 
only destroyed a great quantity of the merchandise, but extended 
itself to the suburbs of Debretzin ; since which, the merchants have 
constructed many booths of stone and brick, the latter, which are 
very bad, made in the neighbourhood, and the former brought 
from Tokay and the hills around Helmecz. The scarcity of build- 
ing materials, and the expense of laying good foundations, have 
probably prevented the inhabitants from building large houses, to 
which their simple mode of life, and the dislike they feel to a 
divided possession of dwellings, have likewise contributed.” 


P, 200. 


Having extracted for the entertainment of our readers, the 
above description of Debretzin, we should probably be dis- 
appointing their curiosity, were we to omit the lively picture 
which our author has given us of Pesth or Buda; a town of 
no little celebrity in history, and interesting as the capital of 
Hungary. 


“ At Pesth we found some difficulty in procuring a lodging; 
most of the inns being full of persons come to attend the quarterly 
fair just commencing. When we had tried in vain at the Schiff, 
the Paradies, and the Sieben Churfursten, which were esteemed 
the principal inns, but each more miserable in appearance than the 
other; we were at length directed to the Kénig von Ungern, where 
I had every reason to rejoice at my good fortune; for, instead of 
a dirty inn, tottering with age, opening into a close street, and 
the yard filled with calashes and merchandise, I here found a very 
handsome new building, scarcely finished, standing in an open 
place, and so extensive as to contain one hundred and ten bed- 
chambers, and an excellent coffee-room on the ground floor, where 
a number of strangers and inhabitants met to dine and to sup, with 
very tolerable music to fill up the-intervals of conversation. 

“ Pesth und Buda, or, as it is otherwise called, Ofen, form 
almost one city, which is the capital of Hungary. They are sepa-: 
rated by the Danube, here seen in all its majesty, over which is 
an easy communication by a bridge formed of forty-seven large 
boats, united by chains and govered with planks. The length of 
the bridge is nearly three hundred bas and it is so constructed 
that two or three boats, with their planks and railings, may at any 
time be removed; and every morning and evening, at stated hours, 
the vessels and the rafts of timber which navigate or float down the 
Danube, are permitted to pass. At the approach of winter, how- 
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ever, large bodies of ice render it necessary to remove the bridge 
entirely; and for a period no communication exists between the 
two. banks of the Danube, till the whole is so completely frozen as 
to afford a secure passage over the ice. 

* To give some idea of the number of passengers upon this 
bridge, it may be stated, that the annual-rent paid by the receiver 
of the tolls is 37,700 florins; and this sum, together with the ex. 
pences of furnishing a secure passage, when that can only be 
effected by boats, is to be repaid by the toll of a few kreutzers, 
payable by the peasantry alone, for all the nobles and citizens are 
exempt. 

“ Buda, the seat of the Hungarian Government, and the resi- 
dence of the Palatine, contains 30,000 inhabitants. Its situation 
is on the right bank ef the Danube, commanding and majestic, 
The extensive fortress, which occupies a high rock, contains the 
palaces of the Palatine, and of several Hungarian Nobles, the 
public arsenal and theatre, with many churches and streets, form- 
ing within itself a complete town. Round the foot of this rock, 
and along the side of the river, runs a street, while others, with 
gardens, surround it in different directions, and clothe the side of 
a second rocky eminence called the Blocksberg, which hangs over 
the river at a short distance to the south, and on which the new 
Observatory is constructed. 

** Pesth, the Transacincum of the Romans, occupies the left 
bank of the river. It is the seat of commerce, and contains nearly 
$3,000 inhabitants. It is built upon a plain, where it extends 
itself more and more every day, and is one of the very few towns 
upon the continent which seems to have suffered little during the 
late periods of disturbance. Besides the inn at which I lodged, 
several very extensive buildings were in progress; and, although 
we are not struck by any magnificence, we are certainly gratified 
by a considerable display of good streets and handsome houses, 
besides many churches and buildings belonging to different religious 
orders, each generally adorned with two steeples. 

* The town of Pesth may be divided into the Old and New 
Town, of which the latter has by far the most regularity in its 
structure. In many different parts of the town are seen large 
buildings facing to the streets, entered by covered gateways, and 
known by the name of the nobleman to whom they belong, which 
is often inscribed above the chief entrance. These are: generally 
built as  Mgeepow: and not as the residence of the proprietor 
himself, who, at most, has only a suite of apartments reserved for 
his own use. Thus we find the Kemnitzerishe haus, the Urmenyishe 
haus, the Egerishe haus, the Festetitsische haus, and the Baron 
Orczische haus, with many others ; the last, which is situated at 
the corner of the Landstrasse, has three entrances, and the same 
number of courts, is chiefly inhabited by Jews, and contains & 
Synagogue. It was originally intended for an Hotel and Bazaar, 
to have within itself all kinds of different tradesmen and artificers- 
Such edifices are seldom built with any attention to beauty of ex- 
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ternal appearance, but always bear a massive characier, which 
contributes much to the importance of the groups in which they 
are placed. 

«“ The streets were at this time busy, filled with a motley crowd, 
chiefly of dealers and peasants, some in their holiday dresses, but 
the greater part wrapt in thick cloaks. ‘The native merchants sat 
smoking at their shop doors, a bale of tobecco on this side, a huge 
tub of caviare upon the other; the baker, with a light basket on 
his shoulders, trotted briskly f:om street to street, announcing 
his approach by the shrill sound of a small wooden trumpet; and 
Jews, Armenians, and Turks, each in the costume of their country, 
formed themseives promiscuously into parties. A few private car- 
riages rolled through the streets; rustic waggons drawn by oxen, 
moved slowly on; and fiacres, of which the number was very great, 
had taken up their stations in all the cross ways and open places, 
each framed after the same pattern, in the form of an antiquated 
square calash.”? P. 207. 


We shall now take our leave of Dr. Bright, with many thanks 
to him for the entertaiment and instruction with which his 
book has furnished us, and with some apologies for the free- 
dom with which we have ventured to reprove its faults. Had 
Dr. Bright been an ordinary traveller, we should probably 
have spared ourselves the latter part of our task ; but every 
man who comes before the public in the shape of a writer, is, 
in some measure, like a player, bound to do his best, for our 
amusement. It will perhaps not greatly mortify or surprise 
our author to be told, that on the present occasion, he has 
certainly produced a book, by no means so good as, with the 
talents which he possesses, and.the materials that were before 
him, the public had reason to expect. The same cause which 
adds to the price of the book, we mean its size, diminishes, 
ina still greater degree, its real value. 





Art. VI. The Brownie of Bodsbeck; and other Tales. 
By James Hogg. 2 vols. J2mo. Murray. 1818. 


HOWEVER admirable the composition of*a picture may 
be, yet it is the original only upon which the connoisseur sets 
any considerable price. Let a copy be ever so exact, yet 
the very name alone is sufficient to destroy its value. We 
have heard this adduced to prove that connoisseurship ce 
allied to virtt than to taste, and is founded rather upon a desire 
to possess that which is rare, than upon the admiration of what 
iS intrinsically beautiful. But ry fact is, that the pleasure 
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which we receive in the contemplation of any work of att, is 

of a mixed nature. And in the imitative arts more especially, 

it is always chiefly ascribable toa perception of the difficulties 

that have been overcome, and to the power of mind which is 

exhibited. No imitation by art can equal the works of na- 

ture in beauty; and, if we receive more pleasure, in any 

case, from the former, it arises, doubtless, in a principal 

degree from the cause which we have just mentioned. Fe: 

the same reason, we always read with particular pleasure the 

first and earliest writers in any department of literature ; and 

those who strike out any new walk, are commonly more popu- 

lar than those who follow them in it, whatever their merits in 

other respects may be. ‘These last, indeed, have usually 

great and peculiar difficulties to contend against. O imita- 

toris servum pecus! is thecry with which they are sure, in 

the first instance, to be hunted, and generally, perhaps, with 

too much justice. Nevertheless this, like mest other popular 
outrcies, isvery often misapplied. To study the idiosynchrasies 
and peculiarities of a popular writer, and then expect, by 

merely choosing the same subjects, to share with him in the 
public admiration, is, to be sure, absurd enough; but to 
study the principles upon which his success was founded, and 
by the application of these to similar materials, to aim at 
producing a similar kind of excellence, is surely not only a 
very allowable, but a very laudable ambition. 

We have been induced to make these observations, be- 
cause “‘ the Brownie of Bodsbeck” is so manifest an imita- 
tion, that, without some explanation, the author might per- 
haps incur the danger of being denied a fair audience from 
the public. Whether he was invited to the task which he 
has undertaken, from a spirit of emulation, or from a desire 
of vindicating ‘‘ the poor wasted remnant of the suffering 
anti-papist, anti-prelatic, anti-erastian, anti-sectarian, true 
presbyterian church of Christ in Scotland,” formerly known 
by the names of Whigs, Covenanters, and Cameronians, 
from the aspersions cast upon them by some unknown per- 
son from behind the shield of Jedediah Cleishbotham, 1s @ 
question which we have not the means of determining. 
All we know is, that the writer before us, who is already 
very advantageously known to the public, under the name 
of the Ettrick shepherd, as the author of several singularly 
beautiful poems, appears to be a native of that particular 
district in Scotland, in which, after the defeat at Both- 
well bridge, the Cameronians took refuge in great numbers, 
partly invited, not so much by the friendly disposition of 
the inhabitants towards their opinions and principles, % 
by the nature of the country, which abounded in caves, a 
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ravines, and other fastnesses, calculated for concealment: A 
woman is still living in those parts, who was baptized by the 
celebrated Mr. James Renwick, in the times to which the 
tale before us relates; and she has “ children still alive, not 
very aged people.” Whether our author be one of these last, 
we are not able to say; but we have sometimes been almost 
tempted to believe so, from the shy ores which he feels for 
the “ poor wasted remnant” above alluded to, and froin the 
simplicity with which he seems, now in his mature age, to 
believe in all the shuddering legends which he has heard in 
the ‘‘ ingle cheek,” about the black dealings of “ Mass John the 
curate,” and the infernal achievements of Claverhouse and his 
troopers. How far these traditions are conformable, or other- 
wise, to the truth of history, is a matter with which at pre- 
sent we have nothing to do, farther than as it affects the veri- 
similitude and interest of the tale before us. We cannot 
bring our minds to look upon the “ anti-papist, anti-prelatic, 
anti-erastian, anti-sectarian” sect, whose reputation our au- 
thor has taken under his protection, to be quite so rational, 
sober, and orderly a set of men as he describes ; nor are we 
able to conceive that “the gallant Dundee” could have been 
the vulgar, insolent, cowardly, and dull villain, which he is 
represented to be, upon the authority of our author's neigh- 
hours in Ettrick; but we believe his cruelties to have been 
still farther removed from the spirit of Christian charity, than 
even the fanaticism of the former was from Christian sobriety 
and peace; and if we differ with -Mr. Hogg on other parts of 
his opinions upon this subject, itis not with respect to the com- 
parative merits of the two parties, as referred to the standard 
of right and wrong, but simply with respect to the probability 
of his representations as referred to the truth of history. ‘That 
Claverhouse was a cruel and inhuman man, there can be no 
more doubt, than there is that the ‘‘ Whigs” of Bothwell 
Bridge were treated by him with disgraceful and most wanton 
barbarity ; but it does not follow from this, that the fomer was 
not endowed with admirable talents and great personal accom- 
plishments, any more than that the latter were gifted with 
learning, humility, or common sense. In our author’s zeal 
for those whom he has been from his infancy taught to regard 
with veneration, he has overlooked this reflection. Misled, 
perhaps, by a too implicit trast in the traditional belief of 
his own neighbourhood, or possibly conceiving that the same 
liberty, which is commonly conceded to poets and other writers 
of fiction, would likewise be conceded to him, he has given 
himself no trouble about the truth, or even the possibility of 
the histerical facts with which his tale is woven, farther than 
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which we receive in the contemplation of any work of att, is 

of a mixed nature. And in the imitative arts more especially, 

it is always chiefly ascribable to a perception of the difficulties 

that have been overcome, and to the power of mind which is 

exhibited. No imitation by art can equal the works of na- 

ture in beauty; and, if we receive more pleasure, in any 

case, from the former, it arises, doubtless, in a principal 

degree from the cause which we have just mentioned. Fe: 

the same reason, we always read with particular pleasure the 

first and earliest writers in any department of literature ; and 

those who strike out any new walk, are commonly more popu- 

lar than those who follow them in it, whatever their merits in 

other respects may be. These last, indeed, have usually 

great and peculiar difficulties to contend against. O imita- 

toris servum pecus! is the cry with which they are sure, in 

the first instance, to be hunted, and generally, perhaps, with 

too much justice. Nevertheless this, like mest other popular 
outrcies, is very often misapplied. To study the idiosynchrasies 
and peculiarities of a popular writer, and then expect, by 
merely choosing the same subjects, to share with him im the 
public admiration, is, to be sure, absurd enough; but to 
study the principles upon which his success was founded, and 
by the application of these to similar materials, to aim at 
producing a similar kind of excellence, is surely not only a’ 
very allowable, but a very laudable ambition. 

We have been induced to make these observations, be- 
cause ‘* the Brownie of Bodsbeck” is so manifest an imita- 
tion, that, without some explanation, the author might per- 
haps incur the danger of being denied a fair audience from 
the public. Whether he was invited to the task which he 
has undertaken, from a spirit of emulation, or from a desire 
of vindicating ‘‘ the poor wasted remnant of the suffering 
anti-papist, anti-prelatic, anti-erastian, anti-sectarian, true 
presbyterian church of Christ in Scotland,” formerly known 
by the names of Whigs, Covenanters, and Cameronians, 
from the aspersions cast upon them by some unknown per- 
son from behind the shield of Jedediah Cleishbotham, 1s 4 
question which we have not the means of determining. 
All we know is, that the writer before us, who is already 
very advantageously known to the public, under the name 
of the Ettrick shepherd, as the author of several singularly 
beautiful poems, appears to be a native of that particular 
district in Scotland, in which, after the defeat at Both- 
well bridge, the Cameronians took refuge in great numbers, 
partly invited, not-so much by the friendly disposition of 
the inhabitants towards their opinions and principles, 
by the nature of the country, which abounded in caves, a2 
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ravines, and other fastnesses, calculated for concealment: <A 
woman is still living in those parts, who was baptized by the 
celebrated Mr. James Renwick, in the times to which the 
tale before us relates; and she has “ children still alive, not 
very aged people.” Whether our author be one of these last, 
we are not able to say; but we have sometimes been almost 
tempted to believe so, from the Diy come which he feels for 
the “ poor wasted remnant ” above alluded to, and from the 
simplicity with which he seems, now in his mature age, to 
believe mm all the shuddering legends which he has heard in 
the ‘‘ ingle cheek,” about the black dealings of “ Mass John the 
curate,” and the infernal achievements of Claverhouse and his 
troopers. How far these traditions are conformable, or other- 
wise, to the truth of history, is a matter with which at pre- 
sent we have nothing to do, farther than as it affects the veri- 
similitude and interest of the tale before us. We cannot 
bring our minds to look upon the “ anti-papist, anti-prelatic, 
anti-erastian, anti-sectarian” sect, whose reputation our au- 
thor has taken under his protection, to be quite so rational, 
sober, and orderly a set of men as he describes ; nor are we 
able to ‘conceive that ‘the gallant Dundee” could have been 
the vulgar, insolent, cowardly,:and dull villain, which he is 
represented to be, upon the authority of our author’s neigh- 
hours in Ettrick ; but we believe his cruelties to have been 
still farther removed from the spirit of Christian charity, than 
even the fanaticism of the former was from Christian sobriety 
and peace; and if we differ with -Mr. Hogg on other parts of 
his opinions upon this subject, itis not with respect to the com- 
parative merits of the two parties, as referred to the standard 
of right and wrong, but simply with respect to the probability 
of his representations as referred to the truth of history. That 
Claverhouse was a cruel and inhuman man, there can be no 
more doubt, than there is that the ‘“ Whigs” ‘of Bothwell 
Bridge were treated by him with disgraceful and most wanton 
barbarity ; but it does not follow from this, that the fomer was 
not endowed with admirable talents and great personal accom- 
plishments, any more than that the latter were gifted with 
learning, humility, or common sense. In our author’s zeal 
for those whom he has been from his infancy taught to regard 
with veneration, he has overlooked this reflection. Misled, 
perhaps, by a too implicit trust in the traditional belief of 
his own neighbourhood, or possibly conceiving that the same 
liberty, which is commonly conceded to poets and other writers 


_of fiction, would likewise be conceded to him, he has given 


himself no trouble about the truth, or even the possibility of 
the histerical facts with which his tale is woven, farther than 
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they happened to suit his purpose; and has undertaken to 
write a novel, illustrative of the manners and history of a 
time to which the attention of the public bas lately been more 
particularly directed, with no other knowledge or learning 
upon the subject, than he has acquired by hearsay among the 
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hy ty cshePherds mee old wives of Eskdale and Ettrick. The con- 
[ " sequence is, that the light which Mr. Hogg has borrowed 
Tie irom tated is just enough to destrey the ilasion which it 
ha was his object to create. Instead of merely illustrating facts 
Nae by the means of a fictitious narrative, he has fallen into the 
ve : mistake of endeavouring to illustrate the fictitious parts of 
; his narrative by facts; so, that instead of reflecting upon 
iid fiction the semblance of history, he has reflected upon his- 
Abas tory the semblance of fiction, and has rendered that, which 
nit ought at least to have been made to look like a possible 
tt truth, to appear, on the contrary, like a positive falsehood. 
He From what we have already said, our readers will readily 
ug perceive, that, viewing the novel be ‘fore us by the side of the 
as delightlul originals, from which the ceneral character of it is 
it copied, we consider it as an entire failure. It would, how- 
Beh by ever, be outrunnmg our meaning to conclude, that we do 


ML Sy upon the whole, think very highly of the talents of the 
author. His powers of description are of no common order; 
and his delineation of character, so far as it may have hap- 
pened to fall within the sphere of his personal observation, 
is remarkably just and lively. Whenever he allows us to 
forget his medel, or whenever he ceases to mix up historical 
facts with the stream of his narrative, and becomes purely a 
wriler of feigned events and fictitious characters, he often 
reaches a high point of excellence. Nothing indeed can be 
more striking than the inferiority of ail those parts of his 
work in which Claverhouse, and the dispersed Wings are 
broucht upon the scene, compared with those m whie h our 
author has to do only with characters and incidents of his 
own creation. Had we read only the former, we should never 
have guessed at the ability which is often displayed in the 
latter; nor can any thing more pointediy prove the extreme 
difficulty of writing a good historical novel. A knowlee ize of 
the times des cribed forms a necessary, but, nevertheless, a 
very subordinate item, in the qualifications which this last 
task appears to require. Cicero tells us, that itis au evidence 
of a gieat genius, to be able to loosen our reason from the 
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habits and prejudices of another, demands assuredly a com- 
bination of talents still more rare and admirable. And, if we 
consider, that in the composition of a geod historical fiction, 
all this must be over and above the general qualities re- 
quired for the composition of a good novel of the ordinary 
school, we shall cease to wonder at the extremely small num- 
ber of the former kind that have been produced. Under 
these circumstances, we hope Mr. Hogg will not consider 
the sentence which we have passed upon the ‘ Brownie of 
Bodsbeck,” to be any symptom of disrespect for his talents in 
general. In justice, however, both to him and to our readers, 
it is proper that we should give an instance or two in proof 
of the opinion which we have ventured to deliver; and, for 
this purpose, it will be convenient to convey to those who have 
not read the tale, some general idea of its nature. 

In the autumn of the year 1685, there was living at 
Chapelhope, upon the estate of the laird of Drummelzier, 
a substantial and wealthy farmer, of the name of Walter 
Laidlaw, who, together with his daughter Katherine, are the 
hero and heroine of the tale. It was just at this time that 
the persecution of the whigs in Scotland was at its height ; 
and these peaceful districts, in particular, owing to the 
nature of the country, had the misfortune of feeling the 
effects of it in a more remarkable manner. 


“© All the outer parts of the lands of Chapelhope are broken into 
thousands of deep black rutts, called by the country people moss 
haggs. Each of the largest of these has a green stripe along its 
bottom; and in this place in particular they are so numerous, so 
intersected and complex in their lines, that, as a hiding-place, they 
are unequalled—men, foxes, and sheep, may all there find cover 
with equal safety from being discovered, and may hide for days 
and nights without being awareof one another, The neighbouring 
farms to the westward abound with inaccessible rocks, caverns, and 
ravines. ‘l'o these mountains, therefore, the shattered remains of 
the fugitives from the field of Rothwell Bridge, as well as the broken 
and persecuted whigs from all the western and southern counties, 
fled as to their last refuge. Being unacquainted, however, with 
the inhabitants of the country in which they had taken shelter— 
with their religious principles, or the opinions which they held 
respecting the measures of government—they durst not trust them 
with the secret of their retreat. ‘Ihey had watches set, sounds for 
signals, and skulked away from one hiding-place to another at the 
approach of the armed troop, the careless fowler, or the solitary 
shepherd ; yea, such precautions were they obliged to use, that 
they often fled from the face of one another. 

“ From the midst of that inhospitable wilderness—from those 
dark mosses and unfrequented caverns—the prayers of the perse- 
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cuted race nightly arose to the throne of the Almighty —prayers, 
as all testified who heard them, fraught with the most simple pathos, 
as well as the most bold and vehement sublimity. In the solemn 
gloom of the evening, after the last rays of day had disappeared, 
and again in the morning before they began to streamer the east, 
the song of praise was sung to that Being, under whose fatherly 
chastisement they were patiently suffering. These psalms, always 
chaunted with ardour and wild melody, and borne on the light 
breezes of the twilight, were often heard at a great distance. The 
heart of the peasant grew chill, and his hair stood all on end, as he 
hasted home to alarm the cottage circle with a tale of horror. Lights 
were seen moving by night 1n wilds and caverns where human 
thing never resided, and where the foot of man seldom had trode. 

** The shepherds knew, or thought they knew, that no human 
being frequented these places; and they believed, as well they 
might, that whole hordes of spirits had taken possession of their 
remote and solitary dells. They lived in terror and consternation, 
Those who had no tie in the country left it, and retreated into the 
vales, where the habitations of men are numerous, and where the 
fairy, the brownie, or the walking ghost, is rarely seen. Such as 
had friends whom they could not leave, or sheep and cattle upon 
the lands, as the farmers and shepherds had, were obliged to 
remain, but their astonishment and awe continued to increase, 
They knew there was but one Being to whom they could apply 
for protection against these unearthly visitants; family worship was 
begun both at evening and morning in the farmers’ hail and the 
most remote hamlet; and that age introduced a spirit of devotion 
into those regions, which one hundred and thirty years continuance 
of the utmost laxity and indecision in religious pence has not 
yet been able wholly to eradicate.’ Vol. LP. 1 


This extract will, at ence, explain to the reader the mean- 
ing of the name of the tale before us, as well as the subject 
matter from which the materials of it are worked. Kathe- 
rine, who was early made acquainted with the real cause of 
the supposed preternatural doings that were nightly carried 
on among the ‘“‘ moss haggs,” and whose compassion had 
been greatly excited by the sufferings and distresses to 
which she was made privy, very soon had the credit of 
having sold herself to the ‘“ Brownie ;” and Walter, who, 
shortly afterwards, had an accidental encounter with some 
of the whigs upon ‘the heath by night, was likewise worked 
upon, by a feeling similar to his daughter's, to afford them 
assistance, and to connive at their nightly depredations, 
both upon his own and his neighbour’s flocks. Had the 

‘ Brownie,” however, confined himself to this sort of mis- 
chief, it would have been well; but unluckily, instead of 
keeping to his lawful vocation, he murdered the curate of 
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Chapelhope, killed five of the king’s troopers who happened 
to be in the neighbourhood, and gave so many indications 
of being inspired by a covenanting and whiggish spirit, 
that government resolved to look a little more nearly into the 
matter. For this purpose, ‘“‘ Graham yiscount Dundee, 
hetter known by the detested name of Clavers,” was sent to 
exorcise the spirit by whom this peaceful district was 
infested ; and his suspicions being naturally directed towards 
the family of Walter Laidlaw, whose daughter was reported 
to know more of the matter than could be innocently learned, 
of course his first visit was to the house at Chapelhope. 
We: shall give our readers some specimens of the style in 
which this part of the narrative is written ; and we think it 
will very fully justify the sentence which we before passed 
upon the manner in which the historical parts of the narrative 
are given. 


“ Next morning Clavers, with fifty dragoons, arrived at Chapel- 
hope, were they alighted on the green; and putting their horses to 
forage, he and Sir Thomas Livingston, Captain Bruce, and Mr. 
Adam Copland, before mentioned, a gentleman of Clavers’ own 
troop, went straight into the kitchen. Walter was absent at the 
hill. The goodwife was sitting lonely in the east room, broodin 
over her trials and woes in this life, and devising means to get rid 
of her daughter, and with her of all the devouring spirits that 
haunted Chapelhope ; consequently the first and only person whom 
the gentlemen found in the kitchen was old Nanny. Clavers, who 
entered first, kept a shy and sullen distance, for he never was 
familiar with any one ; but Bruce, who was a jocular Irish gentle- 
man, and well versed in harassing and inveigling the ignorant 
country people to their destruction, made two low bows (almost to 
the ground) to the astonished dame, and accosted her as follows: 
‘ How are you to-day, mistress ?—I hope you are very well?’ 

“ <Thank ye kindly, sir,’ said Nanny, curtseying in return ; 
‘deed I’m no sae weel as I hae been; I hae e’en seen better days ; 
but I'keep aye the heart aboon, although the achings and the 
stitches hae been sair on me the year.’ 

“ « Lack-a-day! I am so very sorry for that !—Where do they 
seize you? about the heart, I suppose ?—Ob, dear soul! to be sure 
you do not know how sorry I am for your case—it must be so 
terribly bad! You should have the goodness to consult your phy- 
sician, and get blood let.’ 

“‘ « Dear bairn, I hae nae blude to spare—an’ as for doctors, I 
hae na muckle to lippen to them. To be sure, they are whiles the 
means, under Providence’ 

“ ¢Qho!’ said he, putting his finger to his nose, and turning to 
his associates with a wry face,—‘ Oho! the means under Provi- 


dence !—a d—d whig, by Tell me, my dear and beautiful 
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Mistress Stitchaback, do you really believe in that blessed thing; 
Providence ?’ 

** ¢ Do I believe in Providence !—Did ever ony body hear sic a 
question as that? Gae away, ye muckle gouk—d’'ye think to make 
a fool of a puir body.’ 

** So saying, she gave him a hearty slap on the cheek ; at which 
his companions laughing, Bruce became somewhat nettled, and, 
drawing out his sword, he pointed at the recent stains of blood 
upon it. ‘Be so good as to look here, my good lady,’ said he, 
‘ and take very good note of all that I say, and more; for harkee, 
you must either renounce Providence, and all that I bid you 
renounce,—and you must, beside that, answer all the questions 
that I shall ever be after asking,—or, do you see, Iam a great 
doctor—this is my very elegant lance—and I'll draw the blood that 
shall soon ease you of all your stitches and pains.’” Vol, J. P. 107. 


This specimen, we think, may satisfy our readers that 
Mr. Hogg is no great proficient in the art of writing genteel 
comedy: but we shall proceed with our extracts. Clavers 
next proceeds to a part of the house where they find Kathe- 
rine al prayers. 


“« As they approached, she made a slight curtsey, to which they 
deigned no return; but going straight up to her, Clavers seized 
her by both wrists. ‘ And is it, indeed, true,’ said he, ‘ my beau- 
tiful shepherdess, that we have caught you at your prayers so early 
this morning ?” 

“¢ ¢ And what if you have, sir?’ returned she. 

“¢ ¢ Why, nothing at all, save that I earnestly desire, and long 
exceedingly to join with you in your devotional exercises,’ laying 
hold of her in the rudest manner. 

“ Katharine screamed so loud, that in an instant old Nanny was 
at their side, with revenge gleaming from her half-shaded eyes, and 
heaving over her shoulder a large green-kale gully, with which she 
would doubtless have silenced the renowned Dundee for ever, had 
not Livingston sprung forward with the utmost celerity, and caught 
her arm just as the stroke was descending. But Nanny did not 
spare her voice; she lifted it up with shouts on high, and never 
suffered one yell to lose hearing of another.’’—P. 114. 


The noise created by Nanny’s ‘ yells” brought Walter 
to the spot, who immediately takes Clavers and his friend, 
one in each hand, by the nape of the neck, and holding each 
of them out at arm’s lengh, enquires their names, ‘‘ Callants, 
wha ir ye ava?” 


«© Sir Thomas gave his name in a hoarse and broken voice ; but 
Clavers, whose nape Walter’s right hand embraced, and whose 
rudeness to his daughter had set his mountain-blood a-boiling, 
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could not answer a word. Walter, slackening his hold somewhat, 
waited for an answer, but none coming— 

«« ¢Wha ir ye, I say, ye bit useless weazel-blawn like urf that 
ere 2? 

“ The haughty and insolent Clavers was stung with rage; but 
seeing no immediate redress was to be had, he endeavoured to 
pronounce his dreaded name, but it was in a whisper scarcely 
audible, and stuck in his throat—‘ Jo—o—o Graham,’ said he. 

* ¢ Jock Graham do they ca’ ye?—Ye’re but an unmannerly 
whalp, man. And ye’re baith king’s officers too !—Weel, I’ll tell 
ye what it is, my denty clever callants; if it warna for the blood 
that’s 1’ your master’s veins, I wad nite your twa bits o’pows 
thegither.’—P. 116. 

* Clavers soon recovering his breath, and being ready to burst 
with rage and indignation, fell a cursing and fuming most vio- 
lently; but Sir T. Livingston could scarcely refrain from breaking 
out into a convulsion of laughter, Clavers had already determined 
upon ample revenge,’ for the violation of all the tender ties of na- 
ture was his delight.”—P. 117. 


We shall now leave Clavers and Sir Thomas Livingston, 
and accompany our author to another part of the house, 
in which Copland and Bruce were amusing themselves very 
facetiously at the expence of Maron Linton, Walter’s wife. 
They found her reading her Bible. 


“ ¢ Oho! cried Bruce, and straddled around the room with his 
face turned to the joists. ——* My dear Copland, did you ever hear 
such a thing in all the days that ever you have to live?) Upon my 
soul, the old woman is talking of grace, and salvation, and the 
joys of heaven too, by Saint G—! My dearest honey and darling, 
will you be so kind as to stand up upon the soles of your feet, and 
let me see what kind of a figure you will be in heaven. Now, by 
the cross of Saint Patrick, I} would take a journey there to see 
you go swimming through Heaven in that same form, with your 
long waist, and plaitted quoif, and that same charming face of 
yours. Och! och! me! what a vile she whig we have got in this 
here corner!—Copland, my dear soul, I foresee that ali the ewes 
and kine of Chapelhope will soon be rouped at the cross of Sel- 
kirk, and then what blessed lawings we shall have! Now my 
dear mistress Grace, you must be after renouncing the joys of 
heaven immediately: for upon my honour, the very sight of your 
face would spoil the joys of any place whatever, and the first 
thing you must do is to lay that delightful old book with the beau- 
tiful margin along the side of it, on the coals; but before you 
do that we shall sing to his praise and glory from the 7th verse of 
the 149th Psalm.’ 

‘* He then laid aside his helmet and sung the Psalm, givin out 
each line with a whine that was truly ludicrous, after which he 
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put the Bible into the goodwife’s hand, and desired her, in a ge. 
rious tone, instantly to lay it on the fire.’—P. 120, 


The broad humour of this jest was soon interrupted by 
the entrance of Clavers; Bruce tells him that Maron Linton 
has informed him, that she believes the murderers of the 
curate, and of the five troopers, to be concealed in the neigh- 
bourhood ; upon which Clavers is made to express himself in 
the following characteristic burst of emotion. 


‘« Clavers, the horrors of whose execrations are yet fresh in the 
memory of our peasants, burst out as follows, to the astonishment 
of Bruce, who was not aware of his chagrin, or of aught having 
befallen him. 

«« « May the devil confound and d—n them to hell !—May he 
make a brander of their ribs to roast their souls on!’’—Vol. I. 
DP. 124. 


In this strain the narrative proceeds for nearly half a 
volume. Walter is carried away by Clavers to Edinburgh ; 
and, on the road, we are introduced to a more intimate 
acquaintance with, what our author believes to have been, 
the character of the ‘ gallant Dundee,” by being made to 
witness the summary manner in which he executed justice 
upon several poor wretches who fell into his power by the 
way; and which, instead of exciting horror, as our author 
intended, excites only our smiles, from the really hidicrous 
exaggeration with which the circumstances are painted. In 
the mean while, the consternation of the good folks at Chapel- 
hope becomes so great, from the continual attacks of the 
‘“* Brownie,” that the house is deserted by all, except by 
Katherine. The farm work, however, suffered little mter- 
ruption from the absence of Walter, and the desertion and 
light of his servants, and, indeed, of nearly all the neigh- 
bours round. The corn which was standing over-night, was 
found arranged in sheafs in the morning, and that which was 
left standing in sheafs to-day, was seen the day after regularly 
stacked and housed. But if Walter's farm suffered ne injury 
from his absence, and from that of Clavers and his troopers, 
the reader's pleasure suffers still less. From the moment that 
we get quit of Clavers and his troopers, and are allowed to 
forget that the description of manners is that of a particular 
time, the interest of the narrative continues to encrease, at 
almost every page. Our author begins to write with that 
sort of ease and alacrity, which a man, who has been walking 
with a heavy load upon his back, feels in his motions as soon 
as the burthen is removed. ‘The difference is, indeed, re- 
markable ; so much so, that it is difficult to understand how 
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such very indifferent matter as we have extracted above, 
could have been the production of an author capable of 
writing so extremely well, as the specimen which we are now 
going to give, will shew, The extract is long, but it shall 
be our last; and, we think our readers will excuse the length 
of it, in favour of the extraordinary merit which it possesses. 


«« The farmer of Riskinhope (David Bryden of Eldin-hope ), was 
ruined by the sequestration of his stock by Clavers, but the shep- 
herds and other servants still lingered about the house for better 
or for worse. There was not a sheep on that large farm, save 
about five scores of good ewes, that Davie Tait, the herd of 
Whithope, had turned slyly over into the hags of the Yokeburn- 
head, that day the drivers took away the stock. When Clavers 
made his last raid up by Chapelhope, all the family of Riskinhope 
fied to the hills, and betook them to cover, every one by himself; 
and there, with beating hearts, peeped through the heath and the 
rash-bush, to watch the motions of that bloody persecutor. Peril- 
ous was their case that day, for had any of them heen found in 
that situation, it would have been enough; but Davie well knew 
it was good for him to keep out of the way, for Mr. Renwick, and 
Mr. Shields, as well as other wanderers, had been sheltered in his 
house many a night, and the latter wrote his. Hind let Loose in a 
small house at the side of Winterhopeburn. Yet Davie was not a 
Cameronian, properly speaking, nor a very religious man neither ; 
but the religious enthusiasm of his guests had broke him a little 
into their manner, and way of thinking. He had learned to make 
family exercise, not however to very great purpose, for the only 
thing very remarkable in it was the strong nasal Cameronian 
whine of his prayer, and its pastoral allusions ; but he was grown 
fond of exhibiting in that line, having learned the Martyr’s tune, 
and the second part of the Dundee, which formed the whole 
range of his psalmody! Yet Davie liked a joke as well as 
ever he did, and perhaps as well as any part of divine worship. 
When one remarked to him that his family music was loud contin, 
but very discordant, — ‘Ay,’ quoth Davie, ‘ but it’s a lang 
gate atween here an’ Heaven: a’ music’s good i’ the distance ; 
I hae strong faith in that. I hae some hope i’ Dan’s bass too ; 
it has great effect. 1 was wantin him to tak some salts an’ sinny 
leaf to help it a wee.’ 

“ That night after Nanny came over, David had prayed as 
usual, and among things, had net forgot the Brownie of Bods- 
beck, that “ he might be skelpit wi’ the taws o’ divine wrath, an’ 
sent back to hell wi’ the sperks on his hips; and that the angel of 
presence might keep ee over their couches that night, to scare 
the howlaty face o’ him away, an’ learn him to keep his ain side o’ 
the water.’ 

“ After prayers the family were crowded round the fading 
ingle, and 33 ee of the Brownie and of Davie's prayer. Davie 
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Davie had opened his waistcoat, and thrown off his hose to warm 
his feet, and, flattered with their remarks on his abilities, began to 
be somewhat scurrilous on Brownie. ‘ I think I hae cowed him 
the night,’ said he; ‘he’il fash nane o’ us—he may stay wi’ his 
Keatie Laidlaw yonder, an’ rin at her bidden. He has a sonsy 

weel-faur’d lass to bide wi’—he’s better aff than some o’ his neigh- 
bours, Maysey;’ and, saying so, he cast a look to his wife that 
spoke unutterable things; but finding that his joke did not take, 
alter so serious a prayer, he turned again on Brownie, and, as his 
own wife said, *didna leave him the likeness of a dog.’ He said 
he had eaten sax bowes 0’ good meal to the goodman, an’ a’ that 
he had done for't, that ony body kend 0’, was mending up an auld 
fail-dike round the corn ae night. In short, he said he was an 
unprofitable guest—a dirty droich, an’ a menscless glutton—an’ it 
was weak an’ silly in ony true Christian to be eiry for him.’ He 
had not said out the last words, when they heard a whispering at 
the door, aud shortly atter these words (listinctly uttered : 


‘ There’s neither blood nor rown-tree pin, 
At open doors the dogs go in.’ 


« The size of every eye’s orbit was doubled in a moment, as it 
turned towards the door. The light of the fire was shining _~— 
along the short entry between the beds, and they saw the appear 
ance of a man, clothed in black, come ‘slowly : and deliberately in, 
walk across the entry, and go into the apartment in the other end 
of the house. The family were all above one another in beyond 
the fire in an instant, and struggling who to be undermost, and 
néxt the wall. Nanny, who was sitting on the form beyond the 
fire, pondering on other matters, leaning her brow on both hands, 
and all unconscious of what had entered, was overborne in the 
crush, and laid flat undermost of all. 

“© * Dear, dear bairns, what’s asteer? Hout fy! Why, troth, 
yell crush the poor auld ‘body as braid as a blood-kercake.’ 

“« ¢ Ah! the Brownie !—the Brownie !—the Brownie o’ Bods- 
beck !’ was whispered in horror from every tongue. 

« Davie Tait luckily recollecting that there was a door at hand, 
that led to a little milk-house in the other end of the house, and 
still another division farther from Brownie, led the way to it on all 
four, at full gallop, and took shelter in the farthest corner of that. 
All the rest were soon above him, but Davie bore the oppressive 
weight with great fortitude for some time, and without a murmur. 
Nanny was left last; she kept hold of the Bible that she had in 
her lap when she fell, and had likewise the precaution to light the 
lamp before she followed her affrighted associates. Nothing could 
be more —— than her own entry after them—never was & 
figure more calculated to a terror, than Nanny coming carry- 
ing a feeble glimmering lamp, that only served to make darkness 
visible, w hile her pale r raised-like features were bent over it, eager 
to discover her rueful compeers,. The lamp was half-covered with 
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her hand to keep it from being blown out; and her face, where 
only a line of light here and there was visible, was altogether hor- 
rible. Having discovered the situation, and the plight of the 
family, she bolted the door behind her, and advanced slowly up to 
them. ‘ Dear bairns, what did ye see that has putten ye a’ this 
gate ?’ 

« « Lord sauf us!’ cried Davie, from below, ‘ we hae fore- 
spoke the Brownie—tak that elbow out o’ my guts a wee bit. They 
say, if ye speak o’ the deil, he'll appear. .’Tis an unsonsy and 
dangerous thing to—Wha’s aught that knee? slack it a little. 
God guide us, sirs, there's the weight of a millstane on aboon the 
links o? my neck. If the Lord hae forsaken us, an’ winna heed 
our prayers, we may gie up a’ for tint thegither!— Nanny, hae ye 
boltit the door.’ 

“« € Ay hae I, firm an’ fast.’ 

« ¢ Than muve up a wee, sirs, or faith I’m gane—Hech-howe ! 
the weight o’ sin an’ mortality that’s amang ye.’ 

“ Davie’s courage, that had begun to mount on hearing that the 
door was bolted, soon gave way again, when he raised his head, 
and saw the utter dismay that was painted on each countenance. 
“ Hout, Maysey woman, dinna just mak sic faces—ye are eneuch 
to fright fock, foreby aught else,’ said he to his wife.’”’ P. 272. 

“ « Let us go to prayers,’ said Nanny: ‘ it isna a time to creep 
into nooks on aboon other, an’ gie way to despair. There is but 
Ane that can guard or protect us, let us apply there.’ 

“ © Something has been done that way already,’ said Davie 
Tait; ‘ we canna come to handygrips wi’ him, an’ force him to 
stand senter at our door a’ night.’ 

“ Davie’s matter was exhausted on the subject, and he did not 
niuch relish going over the same words again, which, he acknow- 
ledged, were rather kenspeckle ; nor yet to venture on composing 
new ones out of his own head: this made him disposed to waive 
Nanny’s proposal. 

“ « Ay,’ answered she, * but we mauna haud just wi’ saying gie 
us this, an’ gie us that; and than, because we dinna just get it aff 
loof, drap the plea an’ despair. Na, na, dear bairns, that’s nae 
part o’ the christian warfare! we maun plead wi’ humility, and 
plead again, an’ never was there mair cause for rousing to exer- 
tion than now. The times are momentous, and some great change 
is drawing near, for the dead are astir—I have seen them mysel. 
Yes, the severed members that were scattered, and buried apart, 
are come thegither again—joined, an’ gaun aboun the grund, 
mouthing the air o? Heaven, I saw it mysel—Can it be that the 
resurrection is begun? It is a far away thought for the thing itsel 
to be as near; but it’s a glorious ane, an’ there’s proof o't. But 
then the place an’ the time are doubtfu’—had it been sun pe I 
wad hae likit it better. We little wot what to say or think under 
sic Visitations, Let us apply to the only source of light and diree- 
tion, David, be you a mouth to us.’ 
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« ¢ A mouth?’ said Davie ; but recollecting himself, added— 
‘ Hum, I understand you! but I hae mouthed mair already than 
has come to ony good. I like fock to pray that hae some chance 
to be heard ; some fock may scraugh themsels hersh, and be nae 
the better.’ 

“ « Oh fie, David! speak wi’ some reverence,’ said his wife 
Maysey. 

« «¢ T mintit at naething else,’ said he, but I hae an unre- 
verent kind 0’ tongue that nought ever serous-like fa’s frae, let my 
frame o’ mind be as it will; an’ troth I haena command o’ language 
for a job like this. I trow the prelates hae the best way after a’, 
for they get pares ready made to their hands, an’ disna need to 
affront their Maker wi’ blunders.’ 

*¢ « How can ye speak sae the night, David? or how can sic a 
thought hover round your heart as to flee out at random that gate? 
If ye will read prayers, there’s a book, read them out o’ that; if 
the words o’ God winna suit the cases o’ his atn creatures, how can 
ye trow the words o’ another man can do it? But pray wi’ the 
heart, an’ pray in humility, and fearna being accepted.’ 

« « That’s true; but yet ane maks but a poor figure wi’ the 
heart by itsel.’ 

«“ ¢ Wow, Davie, man,’ quoth Maysey, his wife, * an’ ye mak 
but a poor figure indeed, when we're a’ in sic a plight! Ye hear 
the woman speaks gude truth; an’ ye ken yoursel ye fenced us 
against the Brownie afore, but no against Kirky’s ghaist; tak the 
beuk like a man, an’ pit the fence o° scripture faith round us for 
that too.’ 

** Stupid as Maysey was, she knew the way to her husband's 
heart. Davie could not resist such an appeal—he took the Bible; 
sung the 143d psalm, from beginning to end, at Nanny’s request; 
and likewise, by her direction, read the 20th of Revelations ; then 
kneeling down on his bare knees, legs, and feet, as he fled from 
the kitchen, on the damp miry floor of the milk-house, he essayed 
a strong energetic prayer as a fence against the invading ghost. 
But as Davie acknowledged, he had an irreverend expression natu- 
rally, that no effort could overcome, (and by the bye, there is 
more in this than mankind are in general aware of,) and the more 
he aimed at sublimity, the more ludicrous he grew, even to com- 
mon ears. There is scarcely a boy in the country who cannot 
recite scraps of Davie Tait’s prayer; but were I to set all that is 

. . ? . 
preserved of it down here, it might be construed as a mockery of 
that holy ordinance, than which nothing is so far from my heart or 
intention ; but, convinced as I am that a rude exhibition in such 4 
divine solemnity is of all things the most indecent and unbecoming, 
I think such should be held up to ridicule, as a warning to all 
Christians never to ask ignorance or absurdity to. perform this 
sacred duty in public. The sublime part of it therelbre is gively 
which was meant as a fence against the spirit that had set up his 
rest so near. To such as are not acquainted with the pastord 
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terms, the meaning in some parts may be equivocal; to those who 
ure, the train of thinking will be obvious.—It is part of a genuine 
prayer*.’’ Vol. I. p. 280. 








* We know not whether our author is to be taken at his word, when he describes 
Davie's prayer to be a part of one really composed on some similar occasion ; 
but it is so comical, and at the some time, so truly characteristic of the devo- 
tional spirit of the times and country in which it is supposed to have been writ- 
ten, that we shall not deprive onr readers of the entertainment it will afford. 

« But the last time we gathered oursels before thee, we left out a wing 0’ the 
hirsel by mistake, an’ thou hast paid us hame 7? our ain coin, Thou wart sae 
gude than as come to the sheddin thysel, an’ clap our heads, an’ whisper i’ our 
lugs, ‘ dinna be disheartened, my puir bits 0° waefu’ things, for though ye be the 
shotts o’ my bale fauld, Pll take care 0’ ye, an’ herd ye, an’ gie ye a’ that ye | 
hae askit o° me the night’ It was kind, an’ thou hast done it; but we forgat 
a principal part, an’ maun tell thee now, that we have had another visitor sin’ 
ye war here, an’ ane wha's back we wad rather see than his face. Thou kens 
better thysel than we can tell thee what place he has made his escape frae; but 
we sair dread it is frae the boddomless pit, or he wadna hac ta’en possession but 
leave. Ye ken, that gang tried te keep vilent feaschand o’ your ain fields, an’ 
your ain ha’, till ye gae them a killicoup, If he be ane o’ them, O come thysel 
to our help, an’ bring in thy hand a bolt o’ divine vengeance, bet i’ the furnace o° 
thy wrath as reed as a nailstring, an’ bizz him an’ scouder him till ye dinna leave 
him the likeness of a papal izel, until he be glad to creep into the worm-holes o’ 
the earth, never to see sun or sterns maif. But, if it be some puir dumfoun- 
dered soul that has been bumbassed and stoundit at the view o’ the lang Hopes 
an’ the Downfa’s o’ Eternity, comed daundering away frae about the laiggen 
girds o’ Heaven to the waefu’ gang that he left behind, like a lost sheep that 
strays frae the rich pastures 0’ the south, an’ comes bleating back a’ the gate to 
its cauld native bills, to the very cair where it was lambed and first followed its 
ininny, ave canna help haecing a teilow-feeling wi’ the puir soul after a’, but yet 
he'll find himsel here like a cow in an uneo loan. ‘Therefore, O turnish him this 
vight wi’ the wings 0’ the wild gainner or the eagle, that he may swoof away 
back to a better bame than this, for we want aane o’ his company. An’ do thou 
give to the puir stray thing a weel-hained heff and a beildy lam, that he may nae 
mair come straggling amang a stock that’s sae unlike himsel, that they’re frightit 
at the very look o’ him. 

“ « Thou hast promised in thy Word to be our shepherd, our guider an’ direc- 
tor; an’ thy word's as gude as some men’s aith, an’ we'll haud thee at it. There- 
fore take tuy plaid about thee, thy staff in thy hand, an’ thy cog at thy fit, an’ 
gather us a’ in frae the cankd windy knowes o’ self-conceit—the piashy bogs an’ 
mires o' sensuality, an’ the damp flows o° worldly- mindedness, an’ wyse us a° 
into the true baught o’ life, made o’ the flakes o’ forgiveness and the door 0” lov- 
ing-kindness ; an’ never do thou suffer us to be heftit e’ening or morning, but gie 
lashin’ meals o’ the milk o’ praise, ‘the ream o’ thankfn’ness, an’ the butter o’ 
good-works. An’ do thou, in thy cood time an’ way, smnear us ower the hale 
bouk wi’ the tar o’ adversity, weel mixed up wi’ the meingng of repentance, 
that we may be kiver’d ower wi’ gude bouzy shake-rough fleeces o° faith, a’ run 
out on the hips, an’ as brown asatod. An’ do thou, moreover, fauld us ower- 
night, an’ every night, in within the true sheep-fauld o’ thy covenant, weel bug- 
gen wi’ the stanes o’ salvation, an’ caped wi’ the divots o’ grace. . An’ then wi’? 
sic a shepherd, an’ sic a sheep-fauid, what hoe wi’ to be feared for? Na, na! 
we'll fear naething but sin!—We'll never mair scare at the poolly-woolly o” the 
whaup, nor swirl at the gelloch o’ the ern; for if the arm of our shepherd be 
about us for good, a’ the imps, an’ a’ the powers o” darkness, canna wrang & hair 
o our tails.’ Vol. 1. p. 285. . 
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We think the above specimen of our author’s talents for 
humour and lively description will be sufficient to shew that 
Mr. Hogg has only to remember the precept of Horace, 


** Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus,” ; 


and he will become a very popular novellist. If he will 
only favour the public with a series of tales, illustrating the 
manners and scenery of his country, as they exist at present, 
hiid and have come under his own observation, we cannot enter- 
3 tain a doubt of his success. 

i Attached to the ‘* Brownie of Bodsbeck” are two shorter 
i ¢ tales, the former of which is called the “ Wool-gatherer,” 
and is a romantic kind of story, of which the scenes and 
manners are laid in Scotland ; and the other is a fairy tale, 
i called the “ Hunt of Eildon.” They are both of them very 
7. Va agreeable compositions, and contain detached parts of extra- 
ordinary merit; and are altogether free from the bad taste 
in which many parts of the ‘‘ Brownie of Bodsbeck” is written. 
It would give us pleasure, could we find room for an analysis 
of the former, and for one or two extracts of parts which 
struck us ; but we have already exceeded the limits which we 
are in the habit of assigning to works of the nature now 
before us; and, our author must take this compliment as a 


substantial evidence of the respect which we feel for his 
talents. 








“* Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito,” 


is, we know from experience, the disposition in which all 
critical reproofs are very commonly taken by the “‘ irritable 
race ;” buf in the present instance we rather hope for better 
things. The volumes before us are strengly marked with 
the impression of an amiable and modest mind, and we feel 
confident that Mr. Hogg will feel no anger, where nothing but 
good-will was intended. 








1} Arv. VH. Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic 
ik Turkey ; edited from Manuscript Journals. By Robert 
| ' Walpole, M.A. Ato. 607 pp. Longman and Co. 1817. 
| Ir is somewhat extraordinary, tiat the papers of Mr. 
rf Davison and Professor Carlyle should not have been given te 





Wi the public at a much earlier period. The observations of the 
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former of these gentlemen, on the Pyramids of Giza, were 
made as far back as the year 1765, and the researches of the 
latter at Constantinople and Mount Athos, occupied him not 
later than 1801. ‘Their communications, whether we regard 
the accuracy with which the one has determined disputed 
measurements, or the doubts which the other has quieted 
for ever, on a point of great literary moment, were assuredly 
of considerable value, and deserved a better fate, than the 
unbroken repose which they have hitherto enjoyed, in the 
deed-boxes of relations, and the port-folios of private corres- 
pondents. [tis not, however, at the moment in which we 
ure permitted to view these treasures, that it most becomes 
us to quarrel with those- who have so long withheld them; 
and we heartily congratulate the public on the appearance 
(however tardy) of a volume, for which the editor deserves 
the very best thanks of all, who feel interest in antiquarian 
inquiries. 

The papers which Mr. Walpole has arranged, are on a 
variety of subjects connected with Turkey, and as they are 
the works of different hands, of course possess a different 
value. There is not one, however, which we could afford to 
spare. The information which they communicate has been 
hardly attained ; always with considerable labour, often, not 
without the sacrifice of health, and at the risk of per- 
sonal danger. ‘The insecurity of an ill-administered despo- 
tism, want of civilization, ferocious habits, pestilence and 
unhealthy climates, are the obstacles which, in every instance, 
were to be overcome by the enterprising traveller ; and while 
these continue to exist, thongh our knowledge of the countries 
which they overshadow may increase partially, and by degrees, 
much will still be left for every new visitor to learn, of which 
we were ignorant before. 

In the spring of 1795, Mr. Morritt, whom we need not in- 
troduce to our readers, visited Maina, a district of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, bordering on the Messenian and Laconian golphs. 
This country has hitherto been but little explored ; its cor- 
sairs were the terror of the Archipelago; and if Mr. Morritt 
had been deterred by the fearful reports of their enemies, tho 
Turks, who would almost have persuaded him, that the heads 
of these anthropophagous Maniots did ‘* grow beneath their 
shoulders,” we should have beer deprived of a very enter- 
taining journal. ‘They appear, in-fact, to bea hardy moun- 
tainous race, whom the inaccessible nature of their country 
makes secure, and the tyranny by which they are sur- 
rounded, at the same time makes jealous of their freedom. 
Their government, if such it can be called, is nearly feudal, 
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consisting of a number of petty capitanos, independent, of 
each other, who voluntarily allow the most powerful among 
them to assume the title of Bey, and bear a semblance of 
supreme authority, The Sublime Porte, to preserve some 
shadow of dominion, generally confirms his appointment bya 
firmman, but in reality derives neither tribute nor personal 
4 service, from these imaginary subjects. Their population has 
i overgrown their produce ; and Mr. Morritt was assured, that 
4 they “could, in cases of emergency, muster 12,000 men, 
: capable of bearing arms, each of them expert in the use of 
the rifle, from his earliest childhood. Their religion is that 
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of the Greek Church, and notwithstanding the martial spirit 
and adventurous habits in which they are Poets AE in the great 
7 point of intercourse with the gentler sex, upon whic sh 80 


much of civilization hinges, they appear far to outrun any of 
' their neighbours. The “domestic scenes which Mr. Morritt 
7 witnessed, were of a very pleasing nature, and sufficient to 
convince him, that ‘ their wives and daughters, unlike those 
of most other districts in the Levant, were neither secluded, 
corrupted, nor enslaved.” The dress of both sexes is highly 
magnificent, and their hospitality unbounded. ‘To pass a 
chieftain’s strong hold, without visiting it, would be thought 
an insult, and a safe escort to the territory of the next 
cupitano, always succeeds a traveller's entertainment. Such 
are the people, whom the refined and gentle Constantinopoli- 
tans, calumniated as robbers, murderers, and barbarians ; and 
it should be remembered, that at the period in which we are 
describing them, the inhabitants, bred up in the habits of a 
tierce liberty, which might naturally be expected to produce 
rudeness, had, for the most part, never seen a foreigner. 
But their religion, however perverted and deformed by super- 
stitions, still, in the essence, 18 Christianity. 

Paloeo Castro aficrded a few remains of a Doric temple ; 
and at Cardamyla were some scanty ruins of the ancient 
Acropolis ; in Vitulo there was little more ; and at Leuctra, 
nothing. But these antiquarian deficiencies are of less con- 
sequence, where tradition is to be the principal guide to the 
name, age, and destination, of ruined magnificence. When 
| Mr. Morritt enquired of his conductor, on what authority he 
Ww decided a shattered circular wall, at Avia, to be a Bath; tbe 











| answer he received was conclusive. “ My father received it 
12 from his father, who heard the same from his; if they were 
7 all mistaken so am I.” What could be objected to such a 
} chain of hereditary on dits? 
Tt Dr. Sibthorp’s researches on thé same ground, and in many 
tf ether parts of the Levant, were confined to natural history, 
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principally to botany. His ardent pursuit of knowledge, to 
which, indeed, on his second visit to Greece, he fell a la- 
mented victim at an early age, must be well known to most 
of our readers ; and his magnificent bequest to the University 
of Oxford, will ever give him distinguished rank, among the 
patrons of science. ‘The editor of his Flora Greca, will 
doubtless profit, by the lesson thus afforded him. 

Professor Sibthorp was a liege subject of the academical 
government, and a staunch friend to the religious institutions 
of the University, which he loved and adorned. He was 
neither an alien nor an enemy, and his pretensions to the bo- 
tanical chair, were therefore deservedly successful. As he 
did not, indecorously, obtrude himself by crooked bye-ways, on 
its honours and emoluments, so, he had the honest satisfaction, 
of returning the benefits which he received, a hundred fold ; 
instead of brooding in gloominess over a merited rejection, 
and snarling out peevish slanders in a corner, 

We come next to Professor Carlyle: Mr. Pitt and the 
Bishop of Lincoln, with a due regard to the interests of litera- 
ture, availed themselves of the favourable opportunity af- 
forded by Lord Elgin’s embassy to Constantinople, in 1799, 
to attempt to obtain access to the libraries in that city. An 
opinion had long prevailed, that many Greek MSS, had es- 
caped the devastation of 1453, and still existed in these de- 
positorics. It is needless to enquire from what causes this 
notion arose, or how much it was indebted to the impene- 
trable mystery, in which the Turks chuse to involve the interior 
of their palaces ; it is enough that Professor Carlyle has dis- 
tinctly ascertained its falsity, ayd that no future traveller 
need risk his head or waste his time, in hunting after that 
which most assuredly is not to be found. 

Professor Carlyle’s operations are detailed in somé interest- 
ing aud well-written letters, to the Bishops of Lincoln and 
Durham. On his first inquiry, it seems, that the Reis Effendi 
denied the existence of any MSS. This person, however, 
who was, in every respect, weak and ignorant, was fortu- 
nately displaced soon after the arrival of the mission at Con- 
stantinople; and Chelebi Effendi, on whom the appointment 
was bestowed, is represented to have been the most intel- 
ligent and the most enlightened person in the empire. It was 
soun ascertained, that there really was a library in the seraglio, 
but the Professor, from the outset of his investigation, ap- 
pears to have been more than doubtful about the nature of its 
contents. After much negotiation, and the usual chicanery, 
subterfuges, evasions, and delays, which accompany all 
transactions in Turkey, Mr. Carlyle received permission frou 
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Youssouf Aga, to inspect the private library of the sultan; 
and, strange to say, it was added, that this permission was 

anted, on account of the general use which it might be to 
iterature. Accordingly, on the appointed morning, his curio- 
sity was gratified, and his visit is thus described: 


** After waiting some time for intelligence respecting the Bos. 
tangee Bashi, his deputy arrived, read the letters we had brought, 
and as his principal was engaged in the Seraglio, took upon him- 
self to send for the keeper of the library, and direct him to conduct 
us thither; we accordingly accompanied him and three other 
Moulahs to a mosque at a little distance, through which the 
entrance to the library lies, This mosque is neither large nor 
elegant; but from its structure and situation is placed in the 
bosom of the Seraglio, surrounded with immense cypresses, and 
illuminated only by a, few dull double windows towards the top, 
causing that ‘dim religious light’ which is always aimed at in 
places of worship throughout the east; it possesses a silence and 
solemnity more imposing than I think I ever witnessed in any other 
building; we passed through the mosque as we were directed, 
without speaking, and upon tiptoe; and at length on the other 
side of it, arrived at the outward door of the library, which was 
locked, and a seal fixed upon the lock; above it is a short Arabic 
inscription, containing the name and titles of Sultan Mustapha, the 

resent Emperor’s father, who founded both the mosque and the 

ibrary, in the year 1767. The library is built in the farm of a 
Greek cross; one of the arms of the cross serves as an anti-room, 
and the remaining three arms, together with the centre, constitute 
the library itself. You proceed through the anti-room by a door, 
over which is written in large Arabic characters, ‘ enter in peace.’ 
The library is much smaller than Your Lordship could have any 
conception of ; for, from the extremity of one of the arms to the 
extremity of the opposite one it does not measure twelve yards. 
Its appearance however is elegant and cheerful, The central 
of the cross is covered with a dome, which is supported by four 
handsome marble pillars; the three arms or recesses that branch 
off from this, have each of them six windows, three above and as 
many below. So small an apartment cannot but be rendered ex- 
tremely light by this great number of windows, and perhaps this 
effect is not a little increased by the gloom of the mosque, and the 
darkness of the anti-room which leads to it. The book cases, 
four of which stand in each of the three recesses are plain but neat. 
They are furnished with folding wire-work doors, secured with 3 
lock and the seal of the librarian. ‘The books are laid upon 
their sides one above another, with their ends outwards, and having 
their letters written upon the edges of the leaves. Your Lordship 
may imagine I Jost no time in examining the treasures inclosed in 
this celebrated repository, and the disposition of the books greatly 
facilitated my inquiries, I am very certain that there was not one 
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volume which I did not separately examine ; but I was. prevented 
by the jealousy of the Moulahs who accompanied me from making 
out a detailed catalogue of the whole. I continued however to 
take an account of all the writers on history and general literature, 
and I hope by means of'a present to procure an accurate list of the 
remainder. ‘The whole number of MSS. in the library amounts to 
1294, much the greatest part of which are Arabic, these are how- 
ever most of the best Persian and Turkish writers, but alas, not 
one volume in Greek, Hebrew, or Latin! The following is a short 
summary of my investigation, and contains a general statement of 
the number of books in the library, classed according to their dif- 
ferent subjects, viz. 
Copies of the Koran POCH SSE OE SERS EH BOSS 17 
Commentaries on ditto.........0.ss00 vee §=148 
Collections of Tradition relative to Mahomet. 182 
Treatises on Mahommedan Jurisprudence... 324 


On Logic ........ TIIRerreriirererert se | 
On Mystical Subjects .......cece.eseeees 47 
On Philosophy........... Sop eontseceee 86 


On Physic eeceeeeee eeee ee ee eoseee ©eeese $1 

On Grammar eeeeee eceeeeeererees se eenese 192 

Poets, and writers on Polite Literature--+++- 79 

Historians CO eC SESE SOOTHE HEHEHE 42 

Dictionaries and Vocabularies ......+ «ss. a 
171. 


There is still a second library preserved, in what is called 
the Treasury ; but to this, no application could obtain access. 
At one time, indeed, Youasout Aga held out a hope, assur- 
ing Mr. Carlyle that ‘ nothing could give them greater 

leasure than to gratify the British nation, and particularly 

r. Pitt ;” but the sultan, himself, soon after put an end to 
all expectation, by stating, that he ‘‘ could not accede to. the 
request, as it might subject him to similar ones from other 
persons.” We see little, however, to regrei in. this failure ; 
for the Professor felt a thorough conviction, from the assur- 
ances received alike from every quarter, that this depository 
contained nothing, which could interest the inquirer after 
classical remains. Youssouf positively affirmed, that the 
Treasury contained only copies of the Koran, different com- 
mentaries upon it, and treatises peculiar to the Mohammedan 
law and religion, which, as such, could not be subjected to 
the inspection of a stranger. Chelebi Effendi’s secretary, a 
person of considerable literary attainments, corroborated 
this, by stating, that he himself, with five others, was em- 
ployed a few years ago, in searching for some ancient records, 
in the Seraglio, that they continued their search every aay for 
six months, and that though they turned over most of the 
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papers belonging to the empire, they met with nothing like a 

Greek or Latin manuseript, In addition to this, the Capudan 
Pasha assured Mr. Carlyle, that he had been brought up in 
the Seraglio, and had passe “4 near thirty years in it; that he 
was attached to that particular part of it called the Khasné, 
or ‘Treasury, and had never seen or heard of any manuscripts 
deposited in it ; that if such existed, he must, of necessity, 
be acquainted with them; for that on the appointment of 
every new treasurer, amost minutely accurate inv entory of every 
article contained in the Khasné was made out, and in none 
of these had any manuscripts been inserted. Similar to these 
were the assurances of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, who wil- 
lingly exhibited his own library, said to be the largest in the 
empire, We rest confident, therefore, that no such manu- 


scripts are really in existence. But here is one apartment 
of which we could wish to have heard more. 


“«« There is, undoubtedly,” > says Mr. Carlyle, “a building near 
Santa Sophia, that is now closed up, and that, according to tradition, 
has been closed up ever since the conquest ; here report says the 
arms and many other things belonging to the Greek emperors are 


preserved, and here, if any where, “I should hope to find the 
remains of their library.” 


We fear the tradition is improbable; it seunds too much 
like King Roderick’s fated cave, at Toledo; but we should 
like to find a second menticn of this mysterious chamber, 

During a residence wd three weeks among the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, Mr. Cerivle examined all their manuse: ‘ipts, 
amounting nearly to 13, G00. Neither cl: issivally nor biblically 
did he meet with a." thing of peculiar value; but he cata- 
logued the whole m cctai!. Dr. Hunt, who is a very intelli- 
gent trave Hler, accompanied the Professor in this last excur- 
sion, and we are inde ‘bted to him fora good deal of interest- 
ing matter. In company with \r. Carlyle, be had previously 
visited all the monasieries ii: the seaof Marmora, and trom these 
and other sources, a number of Biblical MSS. were obtained, 
which are now deposited in the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth. In their survey of the Troad, theso travellers 
were conducted to a part of the country hitherto unvisited, 
and we believe that we are also indebted to them for the first 
detailed account of the ruins of Assos. They arrived at the 
convent of Batopaidi, on Mount Athos, during the holy week, 
and on Easter Day, were gratified with the sight of more than 
1500 Albanian, Bule. ian and Wallachian Greek pilgrims, 
dining together in the ereat court. The lodging and focd 
which the monks are obhi, ved to afford to every stranger, who 
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demands it of them, and the ivequent exactions of the Porte, 
have drained their cofers and injured their credit; and we 
should by uo means be surpmsed to hear of their extinction, 
ere many yyars have passed away. No where indeed, does 
Dr. Hunt represeat the resources of the Greek Church as 
very flourishing ; and the hope of emolument, we think, will 
make pe few converts to that religion. At Yenicher, (the 
ancient Sizeeum) the Papas informed bis guests, that his income 
ampunted only to 350 piastres, (261. sterling) per annum, out 
which he had to pay 150 to his Bishop and Metropolitan. 
His christening fee was five paras, (two pence half-penny) at 
a funeral he seldom got less than seven piastres, (halfa gui- 
nea) but for this he was obliged to say some score of masses, 
and what was a greater tax, to provide wax lights. Scanty 
as this provisi on appears, it is somewhat better “than that of a 
Mohammedan curate. ‘The imaum at Evjilah had a stipend 
of only sixty piastres, (less than four pounds sterling) cand 
for this miscrable pittance he not only officiated in the 
mosque, but kept the village school. 

The monks of Athos have inverted the system of ex- 
clusion which the Romens practised, in the mysteries of 
their Bona Dea. None of the other sex can be admitted 
within their gates, which are closed alike to *‘* women, 
cows, ewes, and hens;” and the caloyers, in spite of the 
perpetual maltiplication of vermin in their cells, and on their 
clothes, persist obstivately in their belief, that ne female 
animal can live three days on the holy mountain. ‘The 'Turk- 
ish Aga at Chariess, during his residence, is forbidden his 
Harem; but to make up for his loss, the monks have suc- 
ceeded in converting him from a Mohammedan prejudice, 
which would deprive him of another indulgence. Our tra- 
vellers found him surrounded by idle boys and noisy pilgrims, 
firing cannons and muskets, ringing be dis, and chi wuiting r the 
Liturgy in honour of Easter; and im the words of Dr. Hunt, 
he was ‘‘ jovially drunk, and smoking lis ptpe in the midst 
of them.” 

The number of resident caloyers on this Peninsula is cal- 
culated at 6000, divided unequally among 22 convents. For 
the most part they are polite, and hospital te; suflliciently 
biroted when controversy is introduced, but by no means 
obtrusiv e of their dog mata, till provoked. Like all herds of 
celibataries, they are "much occupied by petty disputes, and 
clea jee slousies - and as Father Crerasit nas stated ut parting, 
were in perpetual conflict with the devil, their own lusts, and 
the hacened ling brothers, who embezzled the als with which 
the convents ought to be supported. Many of them are Phi- 
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lopogonists, from a reason which would probably have in. 
duced the Emperor Julian to adopt a razor, because our Sa‘ 
viour and his Apostles permitted their hair to grow. Father 
Joachim’s beard fell an inch below his knees ; and the Mega- 
loschemist Methodius carried his, which was still longer, very 
reverently wrapped up in a shawl. 

Under the walls of Jaffa, Professor Carlyle himself saw, 
(bat this corroboration is scarcely necessary, when the de- 
testable fact is now admitted by the perpetrator) the mangled 
and half-buried remains of the 5000 Turks, and nearly 400 
Christians, whom Buon: yparte had massacred a year before, 
‘“‘ with every aggravation of cruelty that could be practised 
by a Nero,” as Mr, ¢ varlyle was vepeatedly told by “* eye- 
wilnesses.” ‘The English ‘throughout Palestine were looked 
upon as preservers ; on their return to Jerusalem after g little 
excursion in the neighbourhood, the travellers were met by a 
band of Christian women, chaunting in Arabic a kind of gra- 
tnlatory song, the burden of whic h was, ‘* the English are go- 
ing to the holy city, and they are the Christians after all.” With- 
out the English, indeed, there would have been little chance of 
the deliverance of Egypt from its renegade invader. The 
Turkish soldiers could never be brought to stand a single fire, 
though four times the number of their enemies ; and in the 
disastrous battle of the 20th of March, when the Ottoman 
general was posting his artillery, he discovered that his 
ammunition had been left behind, at El Arish. At Alexandria, 
at which plac e the Professor landed, with a flag of truce, 
from Sir Sidney Smith, he was hospitably and politely enter- 
tained by the ‘French ‘authorities. and after dinner had an 
opportunity of seeing the menagerie of Scavans, of whom 
he gives a most piteous account. They had been car- 
ried off by surprise, had andergone imumerable hardships, 
were very poorly fed, were execrated by the army, and 
lived in constant apprehension of the plague. From Jaffa, 
the Professor proceeded to Jerusalem, under the safe 
guidance of a caravan of Armenian pilgrims, and passed, 
with much apparent delight, ten days in the holy city and its 
neighbourhood. Its population (and he says that he had 
means of ascertaining it pret, accurately ,) consists of 9,000 
Mahomedans, 3,000 Jews, 2,000 Greeks, 600 Latins, 300 
Armenians, 100 Jacobites, or Syrians, and two or three 
families of Copts and Maronites, The number of Jews natu- 
rally excited his surprise; nor can we account for their 
existence te such an extent, ina place in which they practise 
neither agriculture nor commerce. The visits of such travel- 
lers as Professor Carlyle, to Palestine, cannot be too much 
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encouraged, from the additional light which they must always 
throw upon the Holy Scriptures. There are many local and 
national customs, which can only be elucidated on the spot; 
and many corroborations of the testimony of the inspired 
writers, which cannot. fail to come home to an eye-witness, 
The fact which Captain Light has adduced in his journal, of 
the still existing belief, that saliva possesses medical virtues 
in diseases of the eye, sufficiently establishes our first asser- 
tion ; and the second may rest upon the measurements which 
Mr. Carlyle made among the woke of Jerusalem: “ many of 
the stones in which are fifteen or sixteen feet long, by four 
high, and four deep, the very size mentioned of the hewn 
stones of Solomon.” 

The recent discoveries of Mr. Belzoni, (of whose death we 
are much concerfied to hear, while the pen is yet within our 
hands,) would have renewed all our interest about the Pyra- 
mids, even if it had ever languished. Mr. Davison, how- 
ever, has all the merit of being the first person who disco- 
vered the room, over the chamber which contains the Sarco- 
phagus, in the great Pyramid. Maillet had entered it 
(the Pyramid) forty times, and knew nothing of the existence 
of this room, By dint of great labour Mr. Davison also 
ascertained the height of the great Pyramid, beyond a doubt ; 
he measured, with a plumb-line, each of the 206 tiers of stone, 
and marked separately their dimensions ; they vary from one 
foot one inch, to four feet eight inches, in height ; and form, 
in the whole, a perpendicular height of 460 feet, 11 inches ; 
which agrees also with that taken by the Theodolite. The 
base is 746 feet, the top consists of six stones, irregularly 
disposed, and the entrance is on the sixteenth step, on the 
northern side. Greaves, though he gives a greater perpen- 
dicular height, allows the same number of steps ; indeed, if 
they are all uncovered, we cannot see how it is possible there 
should be any variation. But, like the masses at Stone 
Henge, they have been numbered differently by almost every 
different traveller, and some, who, it is evident, calculated 
by the guess of their eye only, have reckoned them at 260 
feet. After the description which we remember to have read, 
in Norden, of the preparations requisite for those who would 
explore the bowels of these stony monsters, we cannot be too 
much obliged to any body who will undertake the adventure 
in our stead. To be stript to the shirt, and then to be 
dragged by the legs by two Arabs, through a passage two 
feet in breadth, and a foot and a half only in height, (dimen- 
sions not the most convenient to all persons,) to be throttled 
and blinded with dust, sand, and bat's dung; to descend 
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‘not by steps, but pretty much as chimney sweepers do in a 
abimanes ;’ to advance crouching, and then to climb up a 
funnel, by means of notches, cut on each side of a way so 
steep and slippery, that if your foot once slips, as it most 
probably will do twe nty times, you inevitably tall back to the 
paee from which you came. All this Is severe disc spurs 
and ill rewarded by a small se pule ‘hral chamber, which on! 
affords you the satisfaction of regaining a little breath bafoed 
the perils of vour return, Nor ts this all; for if you would 
consummate the adventure, when you regain the fresh air, you 
must dress, and wrapping yo urself up well, * drink a good 
glass full of strong liqnor, to keep you trom the pleurisy,” 
wnd finish, by scrambling, at the risk of your neck, to see 
the view from the summit, aud seratch your pame, for thie 
benefit of the eagles, who build there, on the topmost stone. 

The well in the ereat Pyramid is cr cribed by Pliny to be 
&6 cubits in depth; Mr. Davison explered [50 feet of it, and 
found it impossible to proceed farther. The holes on each 
side are so broken and worn away, that a rope is absolutely 
necessary in the descent; and a light, of course, was pre- 
viously let down to ascertain the degree of purity in the air 
below. wo servants, and three Arabs, held the rope above, 
and took a final leave of their master with the bitterest de- 
monstrations of grief. Nor was their alarm without reason; 
for the whole interior of the well was, as they told him, the 
dwelling-place of spirits and cacodemons. At the bottom of 
the first pit is an opening, about cight feet in length, on the 
western side, which leads to a perpendicular descent of about 
live feet more; near this the mouth of a second pit is almost 
choked by a huge stone, which leaves an aperture not very 

easily crept throu: +h. But the descent into this second pit 
is so well told, that it would be unjust to Mr. Davison not to 
give itim his own words, 


4 
‘ 
ray 
' 


Voyant qu’ il seroit necessaire d’avoir qu elqu’ un pour tenir la 
corde A lentrée dn second puits, aussi bien qu’a celle du premiere, 
jappellois deux des Arabes, qui etoient en haut: mais au lieu de 
venir, ils commencerent & me faire mille contes. Entre autres 
celui que vous avez lu dans ma lettre a M. Roboli, “qu’un Franc, 
i} y a quelques annces venant a P endroit ou j'ctois, et ayant laisse 
deseendre une longue cor le pour savoir la profondeur, queique 
Demon Jalui avoit arrache des mains.” Je savois trés-bien a qu ils 
avoient | ol a gation de cette histoire; M. le Consul d’?Hollande 
jure que la chose lui est arrivée. Il n’y a qu'une fayon de faire 
entendre raison 3 cette espece de gens; je parle des Arabes. Je 
promis de Varg rent a celui a viendroit, et de plus, que le trésor, 

sil y en avoit un en bas, ume ils le pretendoient, seroit tout 
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pour lui sembloit que cette derni¢re consideration avoit soa 
poids ; tous avoient envie de venir, mais toujours lorsque quel- 
qu’un commencoit a descendre, la superstition l’en retiroit. Je 
nétois ni d’humeur, ni dans un endroit pour attendre. Je criai 
long temps en mauvais Arabe sans aucun effet. Ma patience fut 
poussée about. A la fin cependant, l’esperance d’avoir de Var- 
gent l’emporta sur la superstition; un Arabe se mit a descendre, 
temoignant pourtant toujours beaucoup de repugnance. On pou- 
voit voir & la verité, assez clairement qu'il n'y alloit pas de tout 
son ceeur. Il étoit dans une telle agitation qu’il ne savoit plus ce 
qu'il faisoit. I] tatoit de cote et d'autre sans pouvoir trouver les 
trous. Je me retirai vers l'autre puits, ne le jugeant pas trop 
prudent de rester directement au dessods de lui. Etant venu en 
bas i] avoit plus l'apparance d’un spectre que dun homme. Tout 
pale et tremblant il regurdoit de tous cotées. Ses cheveux, s'il en 
avoit eu, se seroient dresses sur Ja téte. ' 

Je me hatai de descendre pour ne pas lui donner le tems de se 
repentir de ce qui) avoit fait. J’avois la corde toujours liée a 
milieu du corps. Je découvris en peu de tems Ja lanterne en bas, 
qui me fit voir que ce puits étoit plus profond que le premier. Un 
peu plus bas que le milieu, je trouvai l’entree d’une grotte, qui a 
environ 15 pieds de longueur, 4 ou 5 de largeur fear elle nest pas 
regulicre), et assez haut pour qu'on y puisse marcher debout. 
Dela je descendis a Pentrée d'un troisiéme puits, qui n'est pas per- 
pendiculaire commes les autres, et dont Ja pente est extremement 
rapide. Je savois qu'il étoit profond, par une pierre que j avois fait 
rouler en bas. Je criai qu'on relachat peu a peu la corde, jusqu'd 
ce que je leur disse de tirer. Alors laissant aller la lanterne un 
pen devant, et mettant les pieds dans des petits trous pratiqués 
dans la pierre, je descendis le mieux que je pus. Je continuai long 
tems de guivre Ja lanterne sans voir Ja moindre apparence de m‘ar- 
réter, J'allois toujours en ligne droite ; le puits ensuite devenoit 
un peu plus perpendiculaire. C’est 14 que j ai trouve le fond. Tl 
est tout-a-fait fermé par des pierres, sable, &c. Il n'y avoit que 
deux choses 4 craindre en bas, dont l'une ou l'autre m’auroit été 
fort desagreable. La premi¢re étoit que les chauvesouris n’ én- 
teignissent la chandelle; et la seconde, que la grosse pierre, dont 
je vous ai parle, a l’entree du second puits, et sur laquelle 1! Arabe 
etoit obligé de s'appuyer, ne tombat en bas, et ne le fermat pour 
toujours. Vous avez beau dire que j’aurois dQ regarder comme 
honorable, d’étre enseveli dans une pyramide, dans un de ces 
fameux monumens, qui h’ont éte cestine que pour des grands 
rois. Je vous avoue franchement, M. gue je n’avois pas la moindre 
ambition a cet egard. Bien au contraire, j’etois cent fois plus 
content de sortir, et de revoir le jour. J'ai trouve une échelle de 
corde au fond du second puits. Quoiqu’elle yV ait ete plus de seize 
ans, elle étoit, pour ainsi dire, comine Si elle avoit été faite dans 
l'instant, aussi forte, et ’'apparence toute aussi neuve. Les dégres 
sont faits de morceaux de bois, dans le go: de celle que nous 
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avions 4 Sacara, mais presque trois fois plus longue. M. Wood, 
qui a publié les ruines de Palmyre et de Balbec, l’avoit apporte 





a ici pour faciliter la descente, mais il n’a pas voulu aller plus bas 

‘ ue la grotte. C’ctoit dans cette occasion que M. le Consul 
aoe d’Hollande dit que quelqu’un en bas lui a enleve la corde, histoire 
” dont les Arabes conservent encore toutes les circonstances. Par 


| le moyen de la corde que j’avois en bas, nous avons fait monter 
4 échelle, mais difficilement, parce que le second puits étant comme 
> je vous l’ai dit un peu tortueux, et le bois de l’echelle entrant de 
ey tems en tems dans les trous qui sont pratiqués dans le roc, il nous 

. adonné par 14 beaucoup de peine pour la tirer en haut. Quand 

nous fiimes de retour au fond du premier puits, les chandelles 

tombérent et s’eteignirent ; alors le pauvre Arabe se crut perdu. 

si: I] saisit la corde quand je voulus monter, et protesta qu’il aimeroit 

mieux qu’on lui tira un coup de pistolet que de le laisser 1a-bas seul 

avec l’affrit (le diable). Je lui fis la grace de le laisser monter 

avant moi; il parut ¢tre fort sensible a cette faveur. Quoiqu’il 

soit beaucoup plus difficile de monter que de descendre, je ne sais 

comment il fit, mais il monta cent fois plus vite qu'il n’étoit des- 
cendu, 

** Vous auriez ri de me voir sortir du puits plus noir qu'un char- 
bonnier. Je courus, sans m’arreter un instant & lentrée de la 
pyramide, et me jettai aussitét dans l'eau, non pas comme nous 
avons fait dans la Mer Rouge, auprés de Hammam Faraoun, mais 
avec |l’Anteri, Chemise, &c. tout ensemble. Le bateau étant a 
quelques distance je le gagnai a la nage.” P. 351. 





Dr. Hume and Mr. Hawkins each seemed to have been 
disappointed ; the first in the beauty of the Circassian women, 
the last in the scenery of the Vale of Tempe. Dr. Hume 
describes these celebrated fair ones; and in the Harem of 
Hassan, 2 Mameluke Kaschief, he had an opportunity of 
seeing three at once, as adorned with all possible magnifi- 
cence; they were arrayed in red and white striped satin 
, trowsers, drawn together at the ankles with silk cords, white 
silk shirts, and scarlet and silver girdles; over all was 
thrown a pelisse, in one, of light blue satin spangled with 
small silk leaves, in the other two, (and we think it more be- 
coming) of pink satin and gold. These ladies treated him 
with exceeding courtesy; they admired his boots and spurs, 
and gave him coffee and rose-water in profusion; nay, one, 
when he had mislaid his own handkerchief, took off that which 
she wore on her head and presented it to him, baving just 
perfumed it. After all these favours, is it not great want of 
gallantry in the Doctor, to tell us, that they have little pre- 
tensions to beauty, except from the exquisite fairness of their 
skins; that their faces are round and inexpressive, and that 
they are inclined (proh pudor! why was it not embonpoint ’ ) 
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tocorpulence! The Vale of Tempe, (now Bogaz) hath hither- 
to been indebted to poetical description only for its high 
reputation ; it is the first among our pastoral common places ; 
and no one who sang of lambs and shepherds could venture 
to draw his images from any other source than Thessaly. It 
has, however, been but little visited by modern travellers ; 
nor do we know whether, on the whole, we are obliged to 
Mr. Hawkins for going so far out of his way to destroy our 
classical associations. ‘The character of the scenery is seve- 
rity and savage grandeur, rather than as the poets have taught 
us, tranquillity and loveliness; spots here and there ‘ have 
some degree of beauty,” and in others, ‘‘ if the Perseus were 
as limpid as the Thames,” Qélian’s description might be re- 
cognized, 

Every cockney tourist is by this time as well acquainted 
with the topography of Athens, (thanks to Mr. Barker’s pa- 
norama, which we even now visit with delight for the twen- 
tieth time) as with that of Brighton, or the Isle of Wight. 
Mr. Hawkins has furnished a very able essay on the modern 
denominations of the ruins of this city ; we have not space to 
follow him, but we must acknowledge that,.as mere book travel- 
lers, we cordially embrace his authorities, and adopt his con- 
clusions. Nor must we omit to specify our obligations to Mr, 
Haygarth, (the elegant poet of modern Greece) for the very 
spirited sketches of Athens, with which he bas favoured us, 
and which amply compensate for the black and unintelligible 
map, professing to be Grecia Antiqua, which disgraces the 
first page of this volume. 

These, however, and most of the remaining papers concern 
two subjects on which we are unwilling to enter more largely, 
the Troad and Athens ; for the first we cannot forget, nor 
do we wish to renew our former controversial labours. The 
hand to whose skill we were then indebted, has long since 
ceased to hold the pen; and we should profane the learning 
and the judgment which dropped from it, if, as pigmies, we 
undertook to complete the unfinished work of a giant. As to 
Athens, it is impossible to touch upon it without a reference 
to its"spoliation, and here we are at variance with ourselves. 
We would fain seek to justify the robbery from the delight 
which it has afforded us; but on the same principle, we 
should find ourselves compelled to disapprove the restitution 
ofthe plunder which lately made the Louvre the paragon of 
the world. The pride which we feel in possessing the re- 
liques of the Thesedim, is heavily counterbalanced by the 
shame of having assisted in its destruction. 
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To Mr. Walpole himself we are indebted for some notes 
on Greek sepulch res, on the modern Greek modes of ane 
on the ancient ¢ bs aracters and covering of the Pyramids, 
the catacombs of Alexandria, on the Attic coinage anid re 
venue, and on the Thesauri of the Greeks, besides numerous 
illustrations of inscriptions; each in its respective depart- 
ment has the merit of research and accuracy ; but we prize 
his preliminary discourse above all. We have seldom seen, 
in so short a compass, barely 30 pages, so able an exposé of 
the internal adininistration of a foreign country. And we 
only regret that he has compelled us (xexovre de Suu3) to agree 
with him i in the conclusion which he draws from positions not 
to be denied, that there is little hope of the present amelio- 
rution of modern Greece. 





Arr. VII. Travels in Canada, and the United States, in 
SIG and Wi7. By Lientenant Francis Uall, Four- 
teenth Light Dragoons, a. r'. Ls, Longman, 1Si8. 


Wr were turning over in our minds the style and manner 
of this volume, and wondering what it was like, when, cast- 
ing our eyes upon the title-page, we observed that the author 
is a lie ute nant of light drag voons, This s: iogested to us at 
once, the very ilostration which we were seeking. We dare 
say our readers remember well the air of a young Hussar 
oflicer, entering th e public library at one of our fashionable 
watering-places ; how the el \deily gentlemen mechanically 
draw in their toes at his approac h, : nd stare in astonishment 
at the unconscionable ease and impudence, which along plume 
of feathers is able to infuse into the human countenance and 
manner. Just such is the style in which this yoang officer 
writes; with the same casy assurance and familiarity with 
which, we have no doubt, that he speaks and walks. Certes, 
our author's talents are not at all incommoded by any unse?- 
sonable modesty, nor are the wings of his imagination atall 
obstructed by the weig ht of his disere tion; neither is he op- 
pressed by the extent of bis information, or checked by a 
sense of decorum: but although not very profound and 
learned, yet writes like a man ‘who has received a liberal 
education; his tene is not that of low or bad society, al- 
though his notions and opinions are assuredly such as would 
indicate, that he has not mixed very intimately in the best. 
Mr. Hall, judging from his book, (though we hope, that i” 
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this inference we are mistaken) seems to be a member of the 
club, whose teneis are recorded, if we remember righdy, in 
one of the papers of The World,” the summary of whose 
ereed, was a “* disbelief in all belief;” and whose fundamen- 
tal article of subseription was, that‘ God is matter, and 
matter is God; and that it is no matter, whether there is a 
God at ail, or not” With respect to politics, he seems to 
belong to tliat scheol, which takes for ils motto: 


Di immortales! homint homo quid prastat! stulto intelligens 
guid tntercs? ! 


Among other corollaries from these: truly profound dec- 
trines, (which, to do our author justice, he seems to have dis- 
covered by the mere light of his mataral eenius, without any 
aid from learnings or relicetion,) she feels great ‘contempt for 
what is called the legitimate succession of kings ; thinks the 
national debt ought to be wiped away ; is of opinion, that the 
constitution should be rebuilt from its foundations ; that an 
established religion is a nuisance ; that the clergy are bores ; 
and the exaction of tithes by them, neither more nor less than 
direct robbery. 

Now, unquestionably, we do not look upon these opinions 
to be very innocent; but what can we do! We really cannot 
bring ourselyes to enter into a cou.roversy with our young 
dragoon, about questions such as these. As he grows in 
years, and improves in taste, they will, probably of them- 
selves, wear away from his mind. When he comes to see the 
extreme contempt with which people of sense and respect- 
ability view the greater number of his supposed discoveries, 
he will, in all probability, become heartily ashamed of them ; 
and, we make no doubt, will live to regret, that, in an evil 
hour, he should have ever been so ill-advised, as to record in 
print, sentiments, which all coud meu must reprobate; bat 
which, after all, in the mind of a young man, often imply little 
more than a neglected education, and exceeding thoughitless- 
ness of character. There was a time when the public avowal 
of such doctrines, could not be too strongly or barshly repre- 
hended; but the mischief is now done; opinions which are 
hawked about weekly in every Sunday newspaper, and des- 
canted upon nightly in half the public-houses of the kingdom, 
are not likely to derive any additional power of working 
Larm, by merely being adzinistered to the public under the 
sanction of a young lieutenant of dragoons. 

We fear the parental way, in ™ hich we have hitherto 
mixed up mildness with our reproof, and suggested the 
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excuse at the very moment when we were pointing out the 
error, will not, upon the whole, operate to ingratiate us, 
so much as it ought to do, in Mr. Hall’s favour; but, at 
the risk of still farther affronting him, we shall venture (so 
little effect do we think his speculations likely to prodace 
upon the salety of our establishment in Church and State) to 
recoumend the volume to our readers, as a lively and enter- 
taining book. It is a light and rattling performance, written 
with remarkable good-humour ; and, se far as it tends to do 
away the violent ill-will of tke people of this country, towards 
their transatlantic brethren, we think it may even deserve 
the praise of being useful. 

Our author sailed from Liverpool on the 20th of January, 
1816, and reached New York on the 5th of March. New 
York contains at present about 100,000 inhabitants ; but so 
increasing in size, that our author was given to understand, 
that 2000 houses were then contracted for, to be built in the 
ensuing year. ‘The sight which seems most to have caught 
our author's fancy, in the town, was the Museum: among 
other curiosities, it contains an exhibition of wax-work figures, 
the most prominent of which are, Saul in an embroidered 
coat, the Witch of Endor in the costume of a house-maid, 
and Samuel in a robe de chambre and cotton night-cap. 
The learning of the trustees seems to be upon a level with 
their good taste ; on one of the labels was written, “‘ a peace 
of seder,” vice a piece of cedar. From New York, our author 
set off on his way te Albany; and while in the steam boat, 
we are favoured with a very entertaining account, from the 
writings of Dieduck Knickerbrocker, (an American wag) of 
the Lankee settler’s taste for building a country-house. 


“ Improvement is his darling passion, and having thus improved 
his lands, his next care is to provide a mansion worthy the resi- 
dence of a land-holder. A huge palace of pine boards imme- 
diately springs up in the midst of the wilderness, large enough for 
a parish church, and furnished with windows of all dimensions, 
but so ricketty and flimsy withal, that every blast gives it a fit of 
the ague. By the time that the outside of this mighty air castle is 
completed, either the funds or the zeal of our adventurer are 
exhausted, so that he barely manages to half-finish one room 
within, where the whole family burrow together, while the rest ot 
the house is devoted to the airing of pumpkins, or storing of car- 
rots and potatoes, and is decorated with fanciful festoons of wilted 
peaches, and dried onions. The outside apn unpainted, 
grows venerably black with time: the family wardrobe is laid 
under contribution for old hats, petticoats, and breeches, to stuff 
into the broken windows. The humble log-hut, which, whilome, 
nestled the improving family within its narrow but comfortable 
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walls, stands hard bg in ignominious contrast, degraded into a caw- 
house, or pig-stye; and the whole scene reminds one forcibly of. a 
fable, which I am surprized has never been recorded, of an aspir- 
ing snail, who quitted his humble habitation, which be filled with 
great respectability, to crawl] inte the empty shell of a lobster, 
where he would, no doubt, have resided in yreat style and splen- 
dour, the envy and hate of all the pains-taking snails in the neigh- 
bourhood, had he not accidentally perished with cold in one corner 
of his stupendous mansion.” 


At Kinderhook, which is about twenty miles from Albany, 
a court martial was assembled. This was a business in whiel 
our author may be supposed au fait, and we shall give his 
own account of it. 


“ The colonel, president, sat at the head of the table ; a cocked 
hat, equal in size to three degenerate Wellingtons of modern days, 
with a crimson feather, adorned his untrimmed Jecks, ‘ but redder 
than the plume so red,’ a nose all gemmed and carbuncled, flamed 
beneath it ; a coloured silk handkerchief was tied loosely round his 
neck ; before him stood a large jug of whiskey punch, and beside 
it the swords of his fellow judges, bundled together, while their 
owners, in heterogeneous garb, half-farmer, half-soldier, sate round 
the table, posing, in quaint phrase of ‘ guessing’ and ‘ mistering* 
the witnesses, who, to prevent discordant evidence, were all placed 
in court, to hear one another’s story.” P. 32. 


After this nothing occurs, that is particularly worthy of 
record, until we arrive in Canada; so our author takes the 
opportunity of telling us what he “ guesses” the American 
character to be. As he rightly says, ‘‘ It is a bold enterprize 
to describe the habits, manners, and dispositions of a nation, 
after a fifteen days’ journey through it,” but we own, that his 
account is as lively, if not quite so authentic in all its parts, as 
many accounts that we have seen, that have been produced 
after more time and opportunities.. ‘The following peerage we 
extract, because it contains a sort of anecdote, and is written 
ina spirit, which we would more willingly see encouraged, 
than that unfortunate antipathy which late circumstances have 
so unnaturally engendered between the two countries, 


“| had often occasion to observe, the Americans have no idea of 
private chit-chat, betwixt two persons. 1 have several times fan- 
cied myself engaged téte-a-iéte, when, on raising my eyes I have 
found a little circle formed round us, fully prepared with reply, 
rejoinder, or observation, as opportunity might occur; let me add, 
however, without ahy intention of rudeness: impertivence I never 
met with, though they have sometimes a startling plainness in 
their manner of conveyiog their sentiments. On our arrival at 
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Poughkeepsie, a plain man stepped from the crowd round the inn- 
door, and addressing himself to the gentleman I was accompaopying, 
(who had been appointed to the administration of Lower Canada, ) 
wished him joy of his arrival, congratulated him on the peace be- 
tween the two nations, and concluded by hoping he would not 
follow the example of his predecessor; a kind of sehooling to 
which I believe their own rulers are no strangers. The late war was 
spoken of with detestation by all parties, and so far did they seem 
trom assuming any credit for engaging in it, that each party most, 
studiously shifted the odium on the other. I could perceive none 
of that rancour against the English nation, which some English- 
men seem so anxious to discover. Individually I met with civility 
from all parties.’ P. 56. 


Quebec, and the river of St. Lawrence and Montreal, 
and the falls of the Niagara, have been so often described, 
and indeed our author’s account of them, ts so very inferior 
to the admirable description of them by Wild, that we shall 
hasten our readers over this part of the volume. We ma 
mention, however, that in a forest betwixt St. David’s and 
Twelve Mile Creek, on the Niagara frontier, the straight 
trunks of the pines, their resinous fragrance combined with 
the universal stillness of the scene, very nearly produced in 
our author's mind a “ religious feeling ;” but he got sately 
through, and we afterwards find that all the eloquence of a 
Mohawk doctor of divinity was unable to revive it. Jila pro- 
ceritas sylve et secretum loci, et admiratio umbre, spoke a 
language more intelligible to our author than the Mohawk 
seems to be. We certainly shall not quarrel with him on 
this score; on the contrary, we were a good deal interested in 
the fact on which our last allusion is founded. A Mohawk 


priest, assembling his flock around him on a Sabbath-day, in, 


the midst of the wilds of America, and preaching to them 
m their native tongue the Gospel of Jesus Christ, would have 
alfected our imagination in no commos degree. This last is 
a point of view in which the scene was not likely to strike a 
young hussar; but his description of it is not without merit. 


“ The Mohawks have always been esteemed the head of the 
confederacy. They were strongly attached to the British interest, 
aid first followed Sir William Johnson into Canada, under theic 
chiefiain, “the Monster Brandt.”” The Monster had, however, 
aime good qualities. He accustomed his people to the arts of 
civilized life, and made farmers of them. He built a church, and 
translated one of the Gospels into the Mohawk.language ; for, 
like Clovis, and many of the early Anglo-Saxon and Danish 
Christians, he contrived to unite much religious zeal with the prac- 
tices of natural ferocity. His grave is to be seen under the walls 
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ef his church. I have mentioned one of his sons: he has also a 
daughter living, who would not disgrace the circles of European 
fashion: her face, and person are fine and graceful: she speaks 
English, not only correctly, but elegantly ; and has, both in her 
ech and manners, a softness approaching to oriental languor: 
pe retains so much of her national dress as to identify her with 
her people, over whom she affects no superiority, but seems 
leased to preserve all the ties, and duties of relationship. She 
eld the infant of one of her relations at the font, on the Sunday 
of my visit to the church. The usual church and baptismal scr- 
vice was performed by a Dr. Aaron, an Indian, and an assistant 
priest ; the congregation consisted of 60 or 7G persons, male and 
female: many of the young men were dressed in the English 
fashion, but several of the old warriors came with their blankets 
folded over them, like the drapery ofa statue; and in this dress, 
with a step and mien of quiet energy, more forcibly reminded me 
of the ancient Romans than some other inhabitants of this conti- 
nent, who have laid claim to the resemblance. Some of them 
wore large silver crosses, medals, and other trinkets, on their 
backs and breasts; and a few had bandeaus, ornamented with 
feathers. Dr. Aaron, a grey-headed Mohawk, had touched his 
cheeks and forehead with a few spots of vermillion, in honour of 
Sunday : he wore a surplice, and preached at considerable length ; 
but his delivery was unimpassioned, and monotonous in the ex- 
treme. Indian eloquence decays with the peculiar state of society 
to which it owed its energy. 

“The Mohawk village stands on a little plain, looking down 
upon the Grand river; upon the alluvion of which the inhabitants 
raise their crops, chiefly of Indian corn. Their houses are built 
of logs, rudely put together, and exhibiting externally a great 
appearance of neglect, and want of comfort. Some few are in @ 
better condition: the house belonging to. Brandt's family, resem- 
bles that of a petty English farmer; Dr. Aaron’s was neat and 
clean, The Doctor, who had been regularly ordained, and spoke 
very good English, told me the village had been injured much by 
the war, which had put a stop to its improvements, and dispersed 
the inhabitants over the country.” P, 221. 


After his visit to these “‘ Indians of the Grand River,” our 
author crossed the Niagara, and again entered the territory 
of the United States, and immediately started for Philadel- 
phia, a distance of 400 miles, which, however, he takes the 
reader over in about thirty pages. Here again we get into 
the beaten high road. Philadelphia is a town much better 
known in description, than Edinburgh or Dublin; the most 
interesting circumstance belonging to it, is its prison; but 
the history and regulations of this, have latterly heen ina 
particular manner brought into netice by Mr. Buxton’s book 
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apon Prison Discipline, of which we gave an account in our 
number for July last. The following anecdote relating to 
General M‘Clewer, whom cur author met with ata town on 
the road, and the facts which he brings forward, tending to 
exculpate the American government from the odium of hay- 
ing sanctioned his barbarities at Newark, afforded us sincere 
pleasure. 


“ Among the persons at the court-meeting was the Militia 
General, M‘Clewer, who brought on his countrymen the destruc. 
tion of their frontier, by his wanton burning of Newark: He 
keeps a store in Bath, and succeeded to the command which he 
disgraced, either by accident, or through the want of a fitter man, 
He had lately been cast in 1400 dollars damages at Canandaigua, 
in an action breught by an inhabitant of Newark, for the destruc. 
tion of his property. It would be judging the Americans unfairly 
to suppose they had regarded his conduct with indifference; for 
some time alter it, he scarcely dared to show himself in his own 
neighbourhood ; and being on one oceasion recognized at a public 

auction-mart in Philadelphia, he was hooted out of the room. 

‘* Many affect to consider the American government as con- 
federate with its officer in the burning of Newark. It must be ob- 
served, first of all, that Mr. M*Clewer's conduct was disavowed ; 
and secondly, that his instructions have been produced, directing 
him to £ destroy the village, in case it should be necessary for the 
defence of the fort. Every one acquainted with the rules of war, 
or even with the rules of common Sense, knows such instructions 
to be perfectly correct; yet the calumny: has still held its ground; 
as if the American government, however willing in principle, had 
reully any interest to commence a system of desolation, which 
could not but be, as it was, heavily retaliated upon inhabitants, as 
innocent and detenceless as those of Newark. ‘ But jealous minds 
will not be answered thus.’ A lurking hostility to republicanism 
or been too frequently suffered to colour our views of the ee 

America. Had I believed many Englishmen in Canada, 1 
ch ould have believed there were neither honour, faith, nor honesty 
in the United States; and that the whole of their military conduct 
was as odious for its cruelty, as ridiculous for its blunders; yet as 
tar as I could sift out the truth, even on our side of the Boundary 
J.ine, there was, as in all wars, something to be praised, and much 
to be blamed on the part of both. Each nation may charge the 
other with many acts of devastation, and perhaps some unnecessary 
bloodshed ; but each could also call to mind, amid many deeds of 
gallantry, traits of high feeling, and generous humanity. Should 
the reverse side of the picture be alone retained in sight ?—perish 
the records of glory, and warlike achievement, if they serve but to 
perpetuate national animosities, and whet the sword for a future 
contest!” P. 250. 
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We were rather startled by the rhetorical flourish at the 
end of this extract, but, however, the sentiment is good. 
Which of the countries was in the right, or which in the 
wrong, which began the work of devastation, and which com- 
mitted the greater number of barbarities during the late un- 
happy war; are questions which should no longer be agitated, 
or if they must be, we know not how a well-wisher to the 
peace of the world can do better, than follow our author's 
example, and endeavour to convince both nations, (which is 
probably not very wide of the truth) that each was equally in 
the wrong, and that both have much to forgive. : 

From Philadeiphia our author proceeded to Washington, 
the capital of the Federal Republic. His account of this 
city, and of the society, is entertaining; but, as we have 
already extended our extracts and remarks considerably he- 
yond what we contemplated, we must hurry over the inter- 
vening space, and accompany our author on his visit to Mr. 
Jefferson, \at his seat in Virginia. For this person we 
certainly do feel a deep and rooted dislike; but confessing 
that we are not able to assign any other satisfactory reason ta 
ourselves, for the strength of our prejudice against him, 
except that he seems to entertain an equally strong and 
rooted dislike to us: we are not sure wliether we were 
pleased or displeased to find that his appearance and manners 
are gentlemanly and prepossessing. Our author's account of 
him, however, has, upon the whole, a tendency to confirm 
eur opinion as to the mediocrity of his talents. We would 
willingly believe that he is not a bad man, but we cannet 
bring ourselves to think that he is an able statesman. 


« J found Mr. Jefferson tall in person, but stooping and lean 
with old age, thus exhibiting that fortunate mode of bodily decay, 
which strips the frame of its most cumbersome parts, leaving it 
still strength of muscle and activity. of limb. His deportment was 
exactly such as the Marquis de Chastellux describes it, above 
thirty years ago : ‘ At first serious, nay, even cold ;’ but in a very 
short time relaxing into a most agreeable amenity; with an un. 
abated flow of conversation on the most interesting topics, dis- 
cussed in the most. gentlemanly, and philosophical manner.” 
P, 374 ' 

‘‘ Mr, Jefferson has not the reputation of being very friendly to 
England: we should, however, be aware, that a partiality in this 
respect, is not absolutely the duty of an American citizen ; neithér 
is it to be expected that the policy of our government should be 
regarded in foreign countries, with the same complacency with 
which it is looked upon by ourselves: but whatever may be his 
sentiments in this respect, politeness naturally repressed any offén- 
sive expression of them: he talked of our affairs with candour, and 
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apparent good-will, though Icaning, perhaps, to the gloomier side 
of the picture.’ P. 377. 


There is a good deal more about this person, which we 
cannot find room for; his condescension seems to have ex- 
cited quite a flame of enthusiasm in our author’s mind. Ine. 
deed, the gratitude of this last, throws him quite into a 
poetical extrava: gance: when he leaves him, it is with * such 
a feeling as the traveller quits the mouldering remains of a 
Grecian temple, or the pilgrim a fountain in the desert,”’— 
and a great deal more follows in the same cabalistical strain 
of admiration. But we must draw our extracts and remarks 
to an end; we cannot, however, take farewell of our author, 
without asking him to shake hands at parting. We are 
aware that in the former part of our article, we have ex- 
pressed in strong and severe language, our unqualified 
disapprobation of" a very great number of his vpinions ; and 
certainly our expressions did not step bevond, but, on 
the contrary, fell short of our feelings. We hope, how- 
ever, that the spirit in which the remamder of our obser- 

vations have been made, will convince him, that we feel 
neither ill-humour nor hostility towards him ; on the contrary, 
we entertain considerable respect for his talents, and are 
unaffectedly sorry that they should have taken what we are 
sure many, even ‘of his friends, must consider a most unfor- 
tunate bias. Mr. Hall is manifestly a gentleman, and we 
have a right to hepe better things of him, than to see him 
throwing up his cap in the air, among a set of ragamuflins at 
Spa-tields, and crying “ Hunt for ever !” 


Non bene, crede mihi, servo servitur amico : 
Sit liber dominus qui volet esse meus. 


Scattered up and down the work are several specimens of 
our authors talent for poetry ; and to the end of all is at- 
tached an Appendix. We have made ro extracts irom tLe 
former, Lecause there were none to be made that were likely 
to alford any pleasure to the reader, With respect to the 
Appendix, it was our intention to have said a few words 
upon some of the positions which our author, we have no 
dvuubt, thinks he has very ingeniously supported, if it were 
merely to convince him of the deficiency of his knowledge. 
With respect even to the grounds of many of the opinions 
which he so stoutly despises ; but we believe it to be haaety 
worth while; perhaps we should net make ourselves unde: 
stood Without saving more than we wish, and the mporteged 
cf the occesion is not so great as to make it desirable to say 
much, 
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Arr. IX. A ‘Tae of the English Stage; or, a Series of 
Dramatic Criticisms. By William Hazttl. Svo. pp. 
AS2. Stodart. Sis. 


Mx. Haztirr complains in his preface, that of all his 
many pub jlications, only one ever reached ua second edition ; 
this “only sews a fact—he might have known before he 
formed his present theory of taste—that mantua-makers’ 
apprentices and attormies’ clerks have but little money to 
spare for literary purposes. Mr. ttazlitt, as it is well known, 
does not write for the aristocratical reader. He is no lover 
of readers that fare sumptuously in a clean shirt every day ; 
and, accordingly, readers of that description are not, in 
general, vers vreat lovers of him. That he bas his admirers, 
howe ver, somewhere, is as certain as that there are people ia 
this country who believe in the new Jerusalem, though we 
cannot say that it has been our fortune at any time to meet 
with either. Sut this, perhaps, is to be reckoned among the 
disadvantages attending a too active police, if we may judge 
from the following passage: “* Of Mr. 'T. Cooke's Mac- 
heath,” says Mr. ffazlitt, “* we cannot say any thing fa- 
vourable. Indeed, we do not know any actor on the 
stage who is enough of the fine gentleman to play it”. Now 
that Mr. Haaztitt’s principles, when reduced into practice, 
were well accommodated to the taste of the light-fingered 
gentry, was, we believe, pretty generally understood : and, 
consequently , that they should have regarded him as a pobin 
of a fine writer, was natural enough; but we cenfess it 
never occurred to us to suppose, that this admiratio nh was 
reciprocal, and that in return for their good opinion, he pro- 
fessed to regard them as models of fine gentlemen. Bat accord- 
ing to this view, our author has, at all events, the satisfaction 
of knowing th at the age has been improving since the days 
of his Srinandt Falstaff, when * there fived but three good men 
unhanged in England; and one of them was fat ‘anid grew 
old.” “But enough of Mr. Hazlitt himself; let as now say 
a few words upon his book. 

Every thing, it is well known, is by comparison; so it is 

“with this view of the English stage " compared with Col- 
lier’s view of the stage, in his time, it is eniertaining ; and, 
compared with our author's former productions, it is good. 
For there is in it very little Jacobinism, and to the best of our 
belief, no blasphemy. Another eround of the preferenca 
which we give to the work before us, over all Mr. Hazlitt’s. 
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previous works, is that, on the present occasion, he appears 
to be up to his subject. 
Carmen reprehendite, quod non 
‘ Multa dies, et mulia litura coércuit. 


Now we cannot say of the volume before us, multa liture. 
ec¢rcuit; for it consists of a collection of all the theatrical eri- 
tivisms, good, bad, and indifferent, of which Mr. Hazlitt has 
ever been the author; but that part of the precept to which 
the multa dies refers, has been better observed; for the 
volume is the result of four years hard service in the Mornin 
Chronicle, the Champion, the Examiner, and the Times, 
‘hese criticisms are given, not merely in the order, but in 
the very words in which they were originally written ; they 
awe kept together merely by the book-binder, and have [the 
appearance rather of the scaffolding of a house, than of a 
house itself. : 

With respect to the justice of his criticisms we cannot 
speak ; as our acquaintance with the theatre has been long 
interrupted, and never was very intimate; bat, if our author 
is to be trusted, the drama may now boast of some ve 
extraordinary appendages. For example: Mr. Terry is de- 
scribed as aa “‘ ivon ficure in the likeness of a sigh.” 

Mrs. Mardyn’s fault, in the part of Amelia Wildent.eim, 
is, that she gives the character “ a greater maturity of con- 
sciousness,” than our anthor judges to have been necessary. 

Miss Nash’s low notes possess a sort of “‘ deep mellow 
richness, which our author has not before heard (nor we 
cither) in a female voice. The sound is like the murmuring 
of bees.” And iv this respect it differs from Mr. Braham’s, 


. whose voice is indeed something prodigiously marvellous : 


“ There is a rich mellifluous tone in his cadences, which is 
like that of becs swarming.” Marry, how so? the reader 
shall hear: “‘ his chest is dilated, he heaves the torrent of 
sound like a load from his breast, his voice rises in thunder, 
and his whole frame is inspired with the god !” § 

After this description of a human voice in particular, it 
may possibly give our readers pleasure to hear Mr. Hazlitt's 
opinion of juusic in general. 


“« The Oratorios are over, and we are not sorry for it. Not 
that we are not fond of music; on the contrary, there is nothing 
that affects us so much; but the note it sounds is of too higha 

phere. It lifis the soul to heaven, but in so doing, it exhausts 

the faculties, draws off the ethereal and refined part of them, and 

we full back to the earth more dull and lumpish than ever. Music 

is the breath of thought; the audible movement of the heart. It 
. . 
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is, for the most part, a pure effusion cf sentiment; the language 
of pleasure, abstracted from its exciting causes. But the human 
mind is so formed, that it cannot easily bear, for any length of 
time, an uninterrupted appeal to the sense of pleasure alone ; we 
require the relief of objects and ideas; it may be said that the 
activity of the soul, of the voluptuous part of our nature, cannot 
keep pace with that of the understanding, which only discerns the 
outward differences of things. All passion exhausts the mind; 
and that kind of passion most, which presents no distinct object to 
the imagination. ‘The eye may amuse itself for a whole day with 
the vafiety to be found in a florist’s garden; but the sense is soon 
cloyed with the smell of the sweetest flowers, and we throw them 
from us as if they had been weeds. The sounds of music are like 

furries, ‘* exhaling to the sky;” too sweet to last: that must 

borne to us on the passing breeze, not pressed and held close 
to the sense; the warbling of heavenly voices in the air, not the 
ordinary language of men. If music is (as it is said to be) the 
language of angels, poetry is the most perfect language men 
can use : for poetry is music also, and has as much of the soft 
and voluptuous in its nature, as the hard and unyielding materials 
of our composition will bear. Music is colour without form; a 
soul without a body; a mistress whose face is veiled; an invisible 
goddess.’ P. 268. 


We have selected these specimens, not because we think 
them ihe best which the book affords, hut because they are 
obviously among those which Mr. Hazlitt himself would pre- 
fer. He can, however, occasionally write in a style more 
level to the common apprehension. 


‘“ It has always appeared to us, that the range of characters in 
which Mr. Kemble more particularly shone, and was superior to 
every other actor, were those which consisted in the developement 
of some one solitary sentiment or exclusive passion. From a want 
of rapidity, of scope, and variety, he was often deficient in ex- 
pressing the bustle and complication of different interests ; nor did 
he possess the faculty of everpowering the mind by sudden and 
irresistible bursts of passion: but in giving the habitual workings 
of a predominant feeling, as in Penruddock, or The Stranger, in 
Coriolanus, Cato, and some others, where all the passions move 
round a central pointy and are governed A tory master-key, he 
stood unrivalled. Penruddock, in The Wheel of Fortune, was 
one of his most correct and interesting performances, and ane of 
the most perfect on the modern stage. The deeply-rooted, mild, 
pensive melancholy of the character, its embittered recollections, 
and dignified benevolence, were conveyed by Mr. Kemble with 
equal truth, elegance, and feeling. In The Stranger, again, which 
is in fact the same character, he brooded over the recollection of 
disappointed hope till it became a part of himself; it sunk deeper 
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into his mind, the longer he dwelt upon it; his regrets only 
became more profound as they became more durable. His person 
was moulded to the character. The weight of sentiment which 
oppressed him was never suspended: the spring at his heart was 
never lightened—it seemed as if his whole life had been a sup. 
pressed sigh! So in Coriolanus, he exhibited the ruling passion 
with the same unshaken firmness, he preserved the same haughty 
dignity of demeanour, the same energy of will, and unbending 
sternness of temper throughout. He was swayed by a single 
impulse, His tenaciousness of purpose was only irritated by oppo: 
sition; he turned neither to the right nor the left; the vehemence 
with which he moved forward increasing every instant, till it hur. 
ried him on to the catastrophe. In Leontes, also, in The Winter's 
Tale, (a character he at one time played often,) the growing jea- 
lousy of the King, and the exclusive possession which this passion 
gradually obtains over his mind, were marked by him in the finest 
manner, particularly where he exclaims— 





Is whispering nothing? 

Is leaning cheek to cheek? Is meeting noses ? 
Kissing with inside lip? Stopping the career 

Of laughter with a sigh (a note infallible 

Of breaking honesty)? Horsing foot on foot ? 
Skulking in corners? Wishing clocks more swift? 
Hours minutes? The noon midnight? and all eyes 
Blind with the pin and web, but their's; their's only, 
That would unseen be wicked? Is this nothing? 
Why then the world and that’s in’t is nothing, 
The covering sky is nothing, Bohemia’s nothing, 
My wife is nothing, if this be nothing!’ 


*« In the course of this enumeration, every proof told stronger, 
and followed with quicker and harder strokes ; his conviction be- 
came more rivetted at every step of his progress ; and at the end, 
his mind, and * every corporal agent,’ appeared wound up to 3 
phrenzy of despair. In such characters, Mr. Kemble had no 
occasion to cail to his aid either the resources of invention, or the 
tricks of the art: his success depended on the increasing intensity 
with which he dwelt on a given feeling, or enforced a paseion that 
resisted all interference or control.” P. 454. 


We think this criticism is just, and ably expressed; and if 
Mr. Hazlitt would but condescend to compose more fre- 
quently in the same comparatively quiet manner, his writings 
would probably be read by many, who now systematically 
avoid them. He possesses naturally considerable acuteness, 
and has talents for composition of no ordinary quality ; but 
unfortunately he seeins to have upon him an almost maniacal 
dread of being fame; he writes, if we may so express our 
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selves, like a man in convulsions ; and appears to think, that 
unless he clenches his fist and ‘* grinds his teeth,” to use an 
expression of his own, “ like aman with a locked jaw,” his 
manner will want the proper emphasis: and the consequence 
is, as might be expected; he takes more: pains, and often 
wastes more labour of the understanding in the unprofitable 
work of obscuring his meaning, or exaggerating it into non- 
sense, than a man of sounder taste would think it necessary 
to exert in order to imitate a paper in the Spectator, 
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12mo. 6s, 

A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Osweyo, on the Coast of South Barbary, 
and of the Sufferings of the Master and the Crew while in Boudage among the 
Arabs; interspersed with numerous Remarks upon the Country and its Inhab> 
tants, and the peculiar Perils of the Coast. By Judah Paddock, her late Master. 
4to, 11. 5s, 

Picturesque Excursion from Derby to Matlock, Bath, and its Vicinity ; with 
twelve Etchings, By Henry Moure. 12mo. 5s, 

‘The History of St. Paui*s Cathedral, ia London, from its Foundation. By Sir 
William Dugdale, Knot. With a Continuation and Additions. By Henry itl, 
F.R.S. Folw. 151. 15s. 


. 


BIOGRAPRY. 

Memoirs of the late Lieut. General Sir James Leith, G.C.B. with a Preeis of 
some uf the most remarkable Events of the Peninsular Wat. By a British Officer. 
8s. 

POLITICAL. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir W. Scott, &c. in Answer to Mr. Brougham's Let 
ter to Sir Samuel Romilly, on the Abuses of Charities and Ministerial Patronage, 
in the Appomtments under the late Actes To which is added, an Appendix, com 
taining an Abstract of the principal Acts of Parliament relating to Public Uhati- 
ties, &e. 3s 

Dangers of an entire Repeal of the Bunk Restriction Act; and a Plan sug- 
gested for obviating them. By Juhn Wray, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

Cousiderations ou the Meaus of affording profitable Employment to the redua- 
dant Population of Great Britain and Ireland, through the Medium of an we 
proved and correct System of Colonization to the British Teriitories in Southera 
Africa, Is, Gd. : 

A Letter from Sir Robert Wilson to his Constituents, in Refutation of a Charge 
of having dispatched a false Kepurt of a Victory when in Spain; contained in 
the last Quarterly Review, !s. €d. 
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Thoughts on the Poor Laws, in a Letter to a.Friend, attempting to show the 
Causes of the Increase of the Poor Rates, as well as potting out who are bene- 
fied, or who suffer, by such Increase, and who are the grand Pauupers. By 
Audrew Bolton. 1s, 

POETRY. 

Tales aud Poems. By Mrs. Stanley. 7s, 

Odes, and other Poems. By Julw Gibson. Foolscap Bvo. 6, 
DRAMA, 

The Rendezvous. By Richard Ayton, Esq. 

The Appeal, a Tragedy, in theee Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royst, 
Edinburgh, 3s. , 

NOVELS. 

The Veiled Protectress ; or the Mysterious Mother, By Mrs. Meek. 5 vols. 
ifmo. ti. 7s. 6d. 

Margaret Melville, and the Soldicr’s Daughter; or Juvenile Mewois. By 
Alicia Catherine Mant. 12mo. 4s. 6d. : 

MISCELLANIES, 

Observations introductory to a Work on English Etymology. By John Thom- 
son, M.A.E. and late Private Secretary to tie Marquis of Hastings, Governor 
General of India. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Scientific Aphorisms, being the Outline of an Attempt to establish fixed Prinei- 
les of Science, and to explain from the general Nature of the Constitution aud 
fechanisim of the Material System, and the Depeudance of that Sysiem on 

the Mind. 4to. 4l. 1s, 

_ The Elements of the Elfipse, together with the Radii of Curvature, &c. relating 
to that Curve ; aud of Centripetal and Centrifagal Forces in elliptical Orbits, 

To which is added, the first of Dr, Matthew Stewart's Tracts, By James Adame, 

Surveyor, Stonehouse, near Plymouth. 8vo. 12s, 

An Elementar} Treatise on Astronomy, Vol. If, containing Physical Astro- 
we By Robert Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.S. Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
ege. 18s. 

“ansicetvasee Curiose ; the Etymology of many remarkable old Sayings, Pro- 
verbs, &c. explained. By Joseph Saylor. 5s. 

Religious Liberty, applied to the Case of the old Meeting-house, John Street, 
Wolverhampton, By James Robertson, Qs. 6d. 

The Arts, Trades, and Ciies of Paris, taken from Nature, in 60 Engravings; 
with Descriptions in French and English, 18mo. 7s. half bound. 

Specimens in Ecceutric Circular Turning, with Practical Instructions for pro- 
ducing corresponding Pieces in that Art. With 12 Copper-plate Engravings, 
and 50 Woud Cuts. By J. H. Ibbetson, 8vo,. il. 1s. 

A Description of the Series of Medals struck at the National Medal Mint, by 
Order of Napoleon Buomapartte, commemorating the most remarkable Bottles and 
Events during his Dynasty. By Captain J. C. Laskey. Royal 8vu. 16s. In- 
perial 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

The System of the Weather, discovered in 1816 and 1817, froma Journal 
commencing 1802. By Lieut. George Mackenzie, R.P.M. to, 11. 1s. 

The Progress of Human Life: Shakspeare’s Seven Ages of Man, illustrated by 
. = se of Extracts in Prose and Poetry ; with a brief Memoir, By Julin Evans, 
AM. 6s, 


cay on Scientific Subjects. To be continued occasionally. Royal 4to. 
- 1s, ‘ 

A new Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the French Language,, with nu- 
merous Exercises. By C. Gros. 12mo. 5s, 

Eigin Marbles, from the Parthenon of Athens, exemplified by fifty Etchings. 
By Richard Lawrence. Small folio. 31. 3s, 

Considerations on the alarming Increase of Forgery ou the Bark of England, 
and the Causes which have prevented the Adoption of remedial Measures: with 
an Essay on the Remedy for the Detection of Forgeries, and an Account of the 


re adopted By the Bank of Ireland. By Charles Wye Williams, Esq. 
1s fd, , 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Graphic and Historical Description of the City of 
Edinburgh ; comprising a Series of Views of its most in- 
teresting remains of Antiquity, public buildings, and _pic- 
turesque scenery. ‘The drawings have been made by J. and 
Hl. S. Storer. 


A Volume of Sermons, by Dr. Chalmers, preached by him 
in the Tron Church, Glasgow. 


A Poem, entitled Beauties of Affection, by Mr. G. H. 
Toulmin. : 

A Poem, entitled, The Widow of the City of Nain, bya 
Member of the University of Cambridge. 

Old Church Principles opposed to the’ New’ Lights, ina 
Series of practical Sermons, by the Rev. Richard Warner, 
in three duodecimo volumes 


A Letter to the Rev. George Burder, Editor of the Evan- 


gelical Magazine, in answer to Observations inthe Magazines 
of June and July, 1818, on Remarks by Dr. Adam Clarke, 
on the Foreknowledge of God. 


Dr. Carey has in the Press, a new edition of Dryden's 
Virgil, with Remarks.on the Text, as. corrected from 
Dryden's own two folio editions. 


Time's Telescope for 1819, or a Guide to the Almanack, 
containing an Explanation of Saints’ Days, Holidays, &c. &¢. 


Remarks on the present State of Musical Instruction, 
with the Prospectus of an improved Plan, by Mr. JoAn Relfe. 


The Topographical and Monastic Antiquities of St. Neot 
and Eynesbury, Hunts, and of St. Neoi, Cornwail, illus- 
trated by Engravings, by Mr. Gorham, of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 

The Bard of the West, an historic Romance, founded on 
certain public events of the Seventh Century, by Mrs. Peck: 


aneat> 


Mr. Thomas Faulkner, author of the Historical Account 
of Chelsea and Fulham, has issued Proposals og gee. were: 
by Subscription, the History and Antiquities of Kensington, 
and its Environs, with Biographical Anecdotes of royal and 
distinguished persons. , 
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